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the special meet- 
ing of members 
only, held at the 
rooms of the Insti- 
tute of Architects 
on March 31, are 
now in the hands 
of all members, 
and may, there- 
fore, be considered so far public property as 
to be the subject of public comment. The 
minor business, but first in order, of the 
meeting was to consider a recommendation 
from the Council that the Institute should 
enter into a lease with the Architectural 
Union Company for a further portion of the 
premises of 9, Conduit-street, hitherto in use 
as a shop; in other words that the permanent 
enlargement of the Institute premises has 
become a necessity, and that the opportunity 
should be taken of effecting this object. This 
was soon disposed of by a unanimous vote, 
and the real business of the evening then 
followed. 

The meeting resolved itself into a special 
general meeting called by the Council under 
the provisions of by-law 60, whereby the 
Couneil shall be bound to call a special 
meeting to consider any proposed resolution 
mm the receipt of a written requisition 
© that effect signed by twelve sub- 
«ribing members, of whom the majority 
shall be Fellows. The subject proposed 
for discussion was summed up in the 
following resolution :— 





“1. That, at as early a date as possible, statu 
powers should be sought to establish, as in ae 
— a system of compulsory examination to 

held i Institute, and to be extended to all 

ereafter entering the ession, whether 
a ‘members of the Institute or cig 
BY 40. That when such compulsory e P tion 
ito force, the position of all existing architects 
shall be completely respected. 
Bios That, whether these (Nos. 1 and 2) be carried 
red poll be taken by voting-papers, in order 
pate se any circumstances the opinion of the 
no body of professional members may be ascer- 


As we recorded in general terms in a 
pigs: ‘86, & Counter resolution to these 
carried ng 7 Professor Roger Smith, and 
rete by a majority of about three 
» And subsequently adopted, in the usual 





ine substantive motion, by a practically 





unanimous vote. The following are the 
terms of this amendment :— 


‘That, while not opposed to the principle of com- 
pulsory examination as applied to those about to 
practise architecture, this Institute is of opinion 
that the difficulty of restricting by statatory 
powers the practice of architectiire to those who 
have passed an examination is at present so 


insuperable that it is undesirable to make an imme- | ; 


diate application for such powers.” 


The first comment we have to make on these 
main facts of the procedure is to endeavour 
to clear up the minds of some people who 
seem to be under a very mistaken impression 
as to the real meaning of the two opposing 
resolutions, and of the act of calling the 
meeting at all. From one or two letters we 
have received it seems that some of the 
provincial members are under an impression 
that the Institute having made up its mind in 
favour of compulsory registration, and called 
a meeting to put the matter in train, had at 
the last moment allowed a red herring to be 
drawn across the track in the shape of a 
counter-resolution, and had stultified itself by 
carrying this instead of the originally pro- 
posed resalution. That anyone should think 
so only shows how carelessly members read 
the printed documents circulated by the Insti- 
tute to give them information. The Council 
were summoned by a requisition, in the pre- 
scribed form of the by-law, to call the 
meeting, and had no power to refuse. The 
requisition was promoted and signed by the 
people who were concerned in getting up the 
Architects’ Registration Bill which is again 
being attempted to be thrust on Parliament, 
and it was simply an attempt to drag the 
Institute at the heels of that Bill and its 
promoters. ‘The list of signatories to the 


requisition does not include the name of aj 


ture is to be reduced by compulsory registra- 
tion to their standard, it would probably 
the desire of most of the high-minded arti 
in the profession to escape from i 
adherence to its ranks, and to find 
other denomination under which to 
themselves than the one of “ architect,” which 
would by that time have become a badge of 
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nothing in the debate was so well put or so 
conclusive as what was urged by Mr. Phené 
Spiers in his very i He ad- 
duced the case first of the chemists, who 


ied for a Sg ours ese Government in 
r to prevent danger of anyone 
himself a chemist 4 


instituted an examination 
they might obtain a title in course of time: 
which was the course adopted. Again, the 
ild has started examinations, 
and has registered many plumbers, but they 
were not regi without passing an ex- 
amination, “and it never seems to have 
occurred to the Plumbers’ Guild,” adds Mr. 
ak iers, “to ask that ‘the position of all the 


bers in the country should be 
" If you were to go to Parliament 
ask them now to admit all architects who 


have been in practice (however incompetent 
re | might be), you would be met at once 
with the reply that it would be impossible to 
register as competent architects who have 
never been submitted to any test or examina- 
tion.” We hope so. At all events that is 
the plain common sense of the matter. If 
the Institute Examination is continued for 
some years, and meets with proper numerical 
support, there would come a time when there 
would be a sufficient body of men in the 
‘profession who had passed an examination, to 
render it worth while to ask for legal recog- 
nition for them. The outsiders would then 
in all probability find themselves compelled 
to the Examination also. 
ut whether that would necessarily be to 
the highest. interests of architecture and of 
the ession is still doubtful; or if we con- 
that it could do no harm, it does not 
follow necessarily that it would do any good. 
That the institution of an examination for 
entrance to the Institute has been a good 
thing for the credit of the Institute, under 
existing circumstances, we certainly think; 
but we must take into account what those 


the example of the Institution of Civil Exgi- 
neers, who have never held, nor we believe 


talked of holding, any test examination for 
entrance to their body. 


.|a system of examination. But at all events 


;|Tepresentative society is to some extent 
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any standard of examination. Nor can you, 
, test examination the possession 

of those qualities of readiness and resource 
under unforeseen difficulties, of enterprise, of 
boldness and inventiveness of constructive 
conception, which go to make up engineer- 
ing genius: for it is unquestionable that 
ius, and not merely acquired knowledge, 

is an element in the character of a y 
t engineer: and it is perhaps the per- 
ception of this which has kept back the 
Institution of Civil Engineers from adopting 


the cent studies in —s an Pe a 
is e in preparing for his ession 
are cmnotlanl wag his proficiency in which 
could be tested by examination, the 
highest elements of an architect's studies are 
artistic, and cannot be tested by examination. 
Yet in spite of this the Institution of Civil 
Engineers finds an “tae n test he mene 
; the profession is up to an uate 
lamhead. mal membership of the Institution 
is desired by the profession, and is accepted 
by the public as an indication of competency 
in the profession. If there is not the same 
feeling on the part of the architects that it is 
essential to be members of the Institute, nor 
the same feeling on the part of the public 
that such membership is a guarantee of com- 
petency, it is obvious, by comparison with the 
conditions of the engineering profession, that 
this difference has nothing to do with the 
existence or non-existence of an examination 
test. Then what is the reason of it? 
The cause of the difference rests to some 
extent with the public. They know what 
they want in engineering works, and ask for 
it; and, as Sir F. Leighton said about art, 
what the public ask for they will get. They 
do not know what they want in architecture, 
and the highest part of architecture, archi- 
tecture as an art, they mostly do not want at 
all. They therefore ask for nothing definite 
and consequently get nothing definite. But 
the reason lies far more with the architec- 
tural profession themselves ; in their want of 
unity end esprit de corps. That a great 
many of them do not belong to the Institute 
is not the fault of the Institute; it is their 
own fault. Mr. Connon mentioned, in the 
discussion in question, that only a very small 
roportion of the Leeds architects were mem- 
rs of the Institute, and that their acknow- 
ledged leading man in that town was not: 
and he seemed to think this fact was a slur 
on the Institute. He is quite mistaken; it is 
aslur on his own townsmen: not because the 
Institute is a perfect or a perfectly-managed 
body, though we do consider that at the pre- 
sent moment it is a very well-managed repre- 
sentative body, and is doing its best, in a very 
energetic manner and amid much discourage- 
ment, to benefit the profession and the art of 
architecture. But it is a slur u those 
who do not join it, that they should be 
so shortsighted and indifferent as not 
to see the advantages to the whole 
profession of united action and a united 
front. A well-known architect who is 
not a member of the Institute, said, in 
me to a question why he was not, 
“What advantage should I get by it?” 
That is a narrow-minded, shortsighted, and 
selfish view to take. Probably he would 
get no direct personal advantage, but the 
profession at large would benefit by greater 
unity of action, and each individual mem- 
ber can contribute to that. The engineer- 
ing profession has proved practically that, 
without any examination test or legisla- 
ay recognition, the profession ae oo 
! ion isin ore 
ella, tek don uubene ah its repre- 
sentative society is regarded as an indication 
of a certain ‘standard of professional ac- 
quirement. That the case is not similar 
with the architectural profession and its 


public about architecture, but to a far greater 
extent it is due to the want of unity and 


loyalty to a common cause among the 
members of the profession themselves. 














Their representative body is not a power- 
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fessor Middleton has brought s 
his students from Cam 
them round in that delig 
way which is so pleasantly 
those who have had the ad of 
ticipating in his former visits to Rome, ' 


w y 
Athens, visiti sin 
Be el ggg as gins, 
Eleusis, &c., and afterwards go to 

and Epidauros, allowing a few 
short stay in Rome on their way 
for the commencement of Term. 
The work of the 
Schools in Athens has 
tinuously during the winter, and. many 
meetings have been held in both ech 
where papers have been read by directors and 
students on various subj : 
In addition, the din 
lectured to the students on special branches 
such as sculpture, vases, @- 
scriptions, &c., in the museums, 
the various sites. 
between the two schools, and 


interest. 
of archeology, 


topography of 
haveeny exiete 
they have worked together 
pleasantly through the winter. 
The American School resumed | 
tions on the site of Platza in February and 
carried on work —— for about a mont 

They were great! pered 
; "the early part « 
the ground was covered 
vantage was taken of 
an architect, as a student 
complete survey both of 
hich date mostly from 


Byzantine pottery and lamps. 
to the existence of a large By 
the site of the older city, 
makes the chances of 
of good Greek times less 
more extensive investigations 
tunity has hitherto 
it would oo" a pi 


century B.C.; 
number of women to & 


en going on con- 


especially duri 
oho 
several days. 
sence 0 
echoo, sehen a 
walls of the city, w 
time of y ete | ta and of the whole 
where the battle was fought, and 
historical data have been ve 
positions more defini 
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‘ven, of votive torches, lamps, &c. It 
smpecally interesting as giving us a large 
seed female names, some 0 which are 


eo {small inscriptions were also 
number © _ Inscriptions 

Pema some belonging to funeral stele, 
and one dedicated by a victor in the games of 
the festival of the Eleutheria. Part of a 
water conduit was also unearthed running 
into the city, under the walls,from the direc- 
tion of the hills. It is formed of (J-shaped 
verra-cotta tiles resting on the solid rock, and 
covered over with stone. 

Several trenches were sunk in the part of 
the city where Leake places the temple of 
Hera, but without result. However, in a 
small church near this, where some architec- 
tural remains were also discovered, was 
found, among the débris, a foot of a large 
archaic ‘statue in poros stone. Trenches 
were also sunk in what seemed a promising 
site fora temple, in the north-west part of 


the town, but owing to the depth of soil, bad | i 


weather, and limited time, operations had to 
be su ed in the meantime. It is 

that further excavations will be made by the 
American school on this interesting and ex- 
tensive site, where much must still remain 
hidden which may throw valuable light on the 
history of Platwa in Greek times. 

The British School have commenced opera- 
tions on the site of Megalopolis, in Arcadia. 
This is their first excavation on (reek soil, 
and the results of the first few days seem to 

ise well for the future. Almost imme- 
cealy under the present level of the ground on 
the north side of the river Helisson, where the 
was situated, the foundations of a large 

stoa have been discovered ing for a con- 
siderable distance in a etraight line east and 
west, and it seems to have two rows of 
columns, the outer Doric and the inner lonic. 
The remains already found point to a Roman 
restoration. Foundations have also been un- 
earthed of what promises to be the plan of a 
temple, but operations at these two places 
cannot be proceeded with further at present 
owing to the standing crops of corn, inter- 
ference with which would — we 
compensation. Attention has consequently 
been direeted to the site of the heen ae the 
south side of the river. This was the largest 
theatre in Greece, and there seems every 
chance of finding the complete ement of 
stage walls as they stood in the fourth 
century p.c. These stage buildings, as far as 
can be at present seen, seem to differ entirely 
im arrangement from those of already ex- 
cavated theatres. Behind the line the 
stage wall an isolated unfluted column 
was found, with three deep holes on the 
top. This may possibly have had some- 
to do with the machinery of the 


The diggi 
north side 
tly take a little time before everything 


be laid bare. Wherever trial-pits were 
» foundations of some sort were come 
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ipsa 


thle 
: 
8 
; 
3 
S 
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hope to eay further about these 
prom excavations in the course of a few 
— wo students are at present looking 
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of ical interest, 


: 


- at 2's and the works now 
im progress at Salamis. has since gone to 
with Dr. Schliemann, who is making 





of the fourth century s.c. 

The very fine Byzantine mosaics in the 
church at Daphne, which suffered so much 
from an earthquake about sie Pang seen 


B 
s 
3 
8 
= 
md 
7 
= 
4 
:- 
“ 
4 
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anything in the way of restoration, which 
would utterly ruin their value as records of 
the finest period which have remained as 
they left the hands of their creator, and 
which, but for the injury aay received from 
en and fanatic Turks during the time 
of Greek Revolution, might have been 
preserved to us till to-day in an almost perfect 
state 


In three small rooms on the first floor of 
the offices of the Ecclesiastical Synod in 
Athens has been got together the nucleus of 
what promises to be a most interesting and 
valuable collection of Greek Christian anti- 
quities. This small museum, which, we 
understand, is indebted for substantial help 
to Lord Bute, whose interest in Greek Chris- 
tian remains is well known, was two 
or three weeks ago by the King Queen of 
Greece. The embraces a general 
series of objects connected with the architec- 
ture and ritual of the Greek Church, and also 
includes a number of plans, drawings, end 


ee nn ‘iaaee tae 
rescoes, several old church service books, 
reproductions of illumi 


and pattens, many of them of , 
altar-crosses of delicate silver work, 


often inlaid or picked out with gold, and 
usually enclosing intricate and figure- 
subjects cut out of olive wood. We also find 

eral bottles for holding the sacred oil, 





the addition of a genuine temple-statue group | j 
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took advantage of the opportunity to visit | account of this i ing series 
archeological i with perhaps Page ey. oe 
Bat ee tere the site of the former | types. : - 
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the 29th ult. 

could be no hope for such a 

the principle underlying it was to 
the majority of those concerned ; , so far 


from i 
itself to either party 










to : whi 

Com i i 

and not i 

ume of Conciliation hich com- 

iliation, which would 

mand the confidence parties, to arbi- 

Trades Council delegates to serve 

upon the Board. however, vi 

selves willing to assist to con- 
The : the recent 
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measures it is necessary to 
force behind,—any 
where publie opinion 
falcon of bibdven in fao- 
o forward a condition as in 
likely that the recom- 
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country, as, ibition of 

underground work for females. On the whole, 

the congress has been interesting rather as 

ing light on the apparently benevolent 

of the young Emperor of Germany 
usefulness. 





in a form worthy of 
is, his best friends can only regret that he 
produced nothing but a popular book on the 
subject, an admirably-written and most inte- 
narrative, t not a monumental 
of the which archxologists 
to see him, and whi 
savant who had made 
a discovery would certainly not have 
give to the world, and which remains 
done, if at all, by other hands. How- 
, act remains that he did discover 
what it had long been said could be discovered 
by any one who would seriously make the 
attempt, and that in the carrying out of his 
determination he exhibited a of e 
, ich i as much in 
its way as the highest archeological sagacity; 
leaving an example to others not to be dis- 
seuenllag suthe mats tolthn bolidieg tie 
uting such a wor - 
ign name and place in the 
records of archwological enterprise. 





. The list of signatories to the 
i in number, includes the 


essor _Virchow and Dr. Wald- pe 
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burning of human remains; that the ruins 
afford evidence of ing composed of 
strata of ‘aon ar4 i a successive 
periods, and that foundations 
of Greco-Roman houses “dans la derniére 
couche,” by which mean, we presume, 
the upper stratum. do not commit 
orcs” car tedk ape 
, which co 0 
them; but their cVidenes li, short of that, 
entirely in favour of the correctness of Dr. 
Schliemann’s views as to the nature of his 
find; nor should we have e otherwise. 
Whether the trouble which has been taken 
to secure this formal support is not impolitic 
in the sense of attaching too much importance 
to what was obviously a ious and sensa- 
tional criticism, may be another question. 





PAMPHLET has been circulated by 
Mr. W.Saunders, member of the London 
County Council, consisting of “a statement 
of facts compiled from official sources” in 
regard to the question of Thames communi- 
cation and the Blackwall Tunnel, and intended 
as putting a case in favour of a short tunnel 
hydraulic lifts rather than a long tunnel 
and inclined approaches. He formulates the 
case briefly on the title-page as thus :— 


Three tunnels with inclines... = £2,500,000 
Time in crossizig 40 minutes. 

Two tunnels with lifts £400,000 
Time in crossing, 8 minutes. 


We do not believe there will be such a differ- 
ence in the times of crossing as is ted 
here. We presume the es refer in the first 
instance to the whole time oceupied on the 
inclined roads at each approach as well as in 
the tunnel: but that is hardly a fair way to 
put it; and the eight minutes must be 
calculated on the assumption that the descent 
and crossing is commenced as soon as the 
vehicle arrives at the lift, which is certainly 


majority of instances: where one lift serves 
all crossers one way, it is inevitable that 
many must be kept waiting till the lift is 
fairly filled, and that even when there were a 
sufficient number of vehicles waiting to fill it 
at once, there must be time occupied in 
ees them into position. At the Mersey 

unnel the delay at the lift is very 


Saunders’s igs, that deserves serious 
consideration. expenditure of 

power in dragging up long incli 

& serious annual waste, besides the first cost 
both in actual tions and in purchase and 
compensation that would be entailed in 


Saunders states that Messrs. Armstrong 


estimated the annual cost of working lifts at 
the Tower-subway, for a traffic of 4,412 
vebicles daily, at 4,000/. a year. ing the 
traffic at Blackwall to amount to 
vehicles daily, the cost of the lifts would not 


; @ very small 
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considerable, with foot only. 
Apart from this, there is a great Seal in Mr. Mr 
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students who have duri 


pure artistic life, of 
sunlit lawns; has t¢ 
swallowed 


“ Shi fen 
“ On the a near Wargrave,” and a9 
u the subjects 

What is the last P * Parle Clemai | | 
“Far too many people da in art 
days,” says Professor Herkomer, in the 
mentioned paper: the works exhibited by 
past‘and present students would, on the 
appearance, seem to fortify this assertion, 





HE Workmen’s Exhibition which wx: 
opened on Saturday last at the Centr! 
Hall, under the auspices of the Working Men’: 
Club and Institute Union, and which elose 
on Thursday last, was not very large or varied 
eet wrens, “sa respects it 
a better a is generally witnessed 
in such exhi iskona. That this se 80 Was 
mainly due to the fact that the amateur 
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———— — nernenmmneea 
sverting danger in case of any accident to 
chem or the machinery. A sailoray with 
gach a gradient might be the scene of a ve 
gerious casualty, unless the provisions mally 
against any chance of coming down with a 








CORRESPONDENT draws our atten- 
AA tion to the following interesting bit of 
“pathetic” from The Queen of March 29. It 
*< in reference to the works of an American 
lady sculptor, Miss Freeborn :— 


“ Sepuichral monuments have claimed her atten- 
tion, ‘in the first instance in memory of her own 
ata. It would be difficult to find anything more 
original or beautifully adapted to its purpose than this 
jouble memorial that represents two large columns, 
the one straight, the other spiral, intended to 
eabody separately the idea of female grace and 
manly strength, blended by a spiral arch at the 
cammit. While purely original, the spirit is 
Byzantine.” 


Which is the manly strength and which the 
female grace, the spiral or the straight, does 
not appear, nor does it appear to have occurred 
to the writer that columns are constructive 
features designed with reference to a superin- 
cumbent load, and therefore hardly suitable 
for separate and symbolic use. However, 
“spiral arch” is good. 





QUERY of Lord Bury’s as to the need 
of a verb which should be applicable 
to the movements of an slnsteieathr ditees 
lsunch, as steam (“ to steam so many knots ”) 
is applied, very irregularly and inelegantly, to 
the movement of a steamer, has drawn a 
number of letters in Thursday's Times making 
suggestions which are amusing at all events, 
if not very practical. The first correspondent 
suggests “to motor,”—“an electric-launch 
half an hour to motor from Mortlake to 
Putney,"—-which would be the same as if we 
said a boat driven by a steam-engine 
“took half-an-hour to ine” from the one 
place to the other. is not happy. 
“R. W. S.” is better with his suggestion to 
“mote,” a verb properl formed from the same 
root as “motor,” and y received into the 
language under the intensitive form “ promote.” 
This is ingenious and logical. Two correspon- 
dents suggest “electrize ” and one “ electrate.” 
foo long, and not convenient words. Mr. 
Andrew W. Tuer distinguishes himself by 
the invention of a new cockneyism, and 
othe that as Lord Bury wants a mono- 
» “to tric” will do to describe going 
= an electric launch: about as vulgar as 
‘bus,” and for the same reason most likel 
to be taken up. To “volt” will not do, if 
only because it is the same sound as “ vault,” 
its formation into a verb of description is 
«8 absurd as it would be to apply to a steam- 
cagine the word “to horse-power” from one 
to another, because steam-power is 
ey measured by horse- power. To 
ohm” is worse, since, as another correspon- 
dent remarks, ohm is a measure of resis- 
tance, and therefore the con 
idea to speed. We have no doubt that 
electrie work must give rise to some new 
word- coinage, and we hope it will be 
made on better pri iples and in a less 
awkward manner Use fea been done so far, 
in the barbarous jargon of “ohm,” “ ampére,” 
volt,” watt,” &c., which have no innate suita- 
- ; of meaning, and which give to treatises 
sige ety the effect of being written in 
the ee Meantime, in regard to 
tha Restor an’ e are in accordance with 


ibutor to the 's, Colchester, ye 
in think: correspo in question 
in thinking that no new word is required at 


all, and that it is intelligi 
perfectly intelligible, as 
leanch £204 English, to en ’ chat an ushiie 
‘ie runs” from one aw 4 
ated gon, ag ng work may be de- 
obserr air 8 run.” fe ma 
s that the use of * to steam” as a v 


: the of a steamship i 
p is not 
mento at , and is not. in 


; it ie j fact i 
EePe eporter in @ piece of news- 


8 phraseology, and not classical 


trary | pictures, and hence probably our modern use of 


THE MEDLEVAL HOUSE.* 


A GooD — of an early house is Stoke- 
say, near Shrewsbury. It that the 
Hall was built some nd in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and that in 1291 the lord obtained a 
licence to crenellate, and built a tower. The 
buildings and courtyard are surrounded by a 
moat, 22 ft. wide, and are mostly of stone and 
in good preservation, but in some respects they 
depart from the customary nt. There 
is a gate-house. te stands the house. It 
consists of a hall 51 ft. by 30ft., with an open 
roof, and taceried windows which had glass in 
the tracery but shutters below. The hall has 
no fireplace. North of this is a room appa- 
rently intended for the cellar, with two rooms 
over, the upper one being of timber constraction, 
and with a fireplace and good windows. The 
cellar and intermediate rooms have narrow 
windows (loops) intended for defence. At the 
other end of the hall is the solar—up steps, and 
with small rooms below it. Detached, but con- 
nected by a , isa tower of singular but 
picturesque shape. It was of three stories, and 
it seems probable, as there is a large fireplace 
in the ground-fioor room, that that may have 
been the kitchen. The window openings in the 
tower ali had shutters, and most of them had 
seats formed in the cills. 

This may be taken as a good specimen of an 
English manor house as they were built about 
the time when the choir of Westminster was 
completed, and to which little has been since 
added. Much picturesque beauty it is true there 
is, the design of the windows, gables, but- 
tresses, and open roof of the hall, most artistic 
and careful precautions against attack, bat of 
comfort, convenience, privacy, warmth, and 
even shelter, very little indeed. 

Stabling and other offices were in this in- 
stance, as in others, appended so as often to 
make three sides of a quadrangle. 

The fifteenth century saw a great advance in 
the social condition of our ancestors, an ad- 
vance which had begun in the century previous, 
and the Medieval house was in that century 
accordingly much improved. A large number 


of noblemen and gentlemen had for country i 


houses some sort of castle, and they had began, 
in the fourteenth century, in those cases where 
a stout tower or keep was standing by itself, to 
surround it with enclosed and fortified court- 
yards, within the shelter of whose walls rooms 
of various dimensions had been erected. This 
process was, in the fifteenth century, extended. 
The hall, whether in the castle or the manor 
house, ceased to be the common sleeping-place 
of retainers, and, by degrees, as manners and 
customs grew more refined, it ceased to be the 
dining-room of the lord and his family. Con- 
sequently more rooms, some of them for ser- 
vants, others of larger size and higher finish for 
their masters, were added, and t were also 
not a few places which were ny rst as 
stabling for horses, and occasionally cattle 
and sheep. To the solar was often added a 
second large room. Of these two, one served 
as dining-room, while the other began to do 
duty as a ladies’ withdrawing-room; and here 
we meet the dawn of our own invariable dining- 
room and drawing-room. A long room, called a 


, begins to make its appearance in 
oni It was often hung with the f 


the word gallery to signify a place where pic- 
tures are co Sometimes, as at Hever, 
and, I think, at Penshurst, it is in the roofs; 


sometimes it seems to have been arranged at a 
lower level, in order that it t be used on 
state occasions en suite with other prin- 


cipal living-rooms, as in the case of the mag- 
nificent gallery usually known as the ball-room 
at Haddon Hall. 

Not infrequently a private chapel forms part 
of the construction of a manor house, as 
it usually did of a castle. wpe oe oa | 
large, but is often a fal and well-contri 
specimen of the architecture of the time. 

At every period the architectural treatment 
of tracery, mould and carving with which 
we are familiar in churches, , a ee 
treatment of he ae the domestic 
work. Vaulting, which is the finest, or almost 
the finest feature of church architecture, is, 
however, not I employed in manor houses, 
thongh often in the more stoutly-built castles. 








“7 gaa bela 


{iustrations in Parker's “Dom. Arch.,” Vol. L, p. 158. 


* A lecture delivered by Profesor Reger 


Smith at 
of 
University College, Losdon, ae part of he, Cot ross 


the 

parapet, 
with its drawbridge or portcullis. 

To the interior of houses the art of the 
fifteenth century contributed a great deal that 
was eminently domestic in character; but, at 
the same time, rich and even sumptuous in 
quality. Carved and moulded woodwork in 
panelled dados and wall-linings, doors, stair- 
cases, and so forth; ornamental iron 
fire-dogs, the latches of doors and 
and other minor fi Ornamental 
lights in windows, often with armorial 
bearings. Tapestry, and, as time wore on, 
stamped leather for lining the walls, and well- 
wrought plasterers’ work for cei . These 
resources, together with painting, gilding, and 
colouring, were now all at the disposal of the 
architect of a country house, and what he was 
able to do with them now invites our attention 
a little in detail. 

All that went to make up the Medieval 


i} 


here, and there are many portions and features 
that we may well pass over, but upon one or 
two of them we should bestow a little attention. 

First, the fre, and what it involved. The 
domestic hearth, much as the ancients made of 
it, cannot have been half so precious to them 


whether it was a small house 
the fire in early days was, 


of 
roof at the ridge of the general roof, and just 


over the hearth, with open screened by 
what we still call louvre- —-that is to 
say, boards some little distance apart placed on 

blind, so 


a laths of a venetian 
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When the room was smaller, and especially 
in upper floors, the fire was smaller, 
and was constructed very as we make 
them now, only that where we put a there 
was a hearth,—uasually i, with iron 

lintel over the gs of such fire- 
| r beam, but a 
lintel, worked in 
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No windows of any Medizval house 
of our day. Itis 


heads, the heads having been glazed, but the 
parts fitted with shutters, and the hinges 
and holes for the bolts and stone ledges for the 
shutters to close against show this clearly. If 
1 am not mistaken, this was the case in some 
monastic buildings down to a later period. 
When glass began to be obtainable, it was at 
first soscarce and that we are told that 
gentlemen in the used to carry 
their casement-windows with them from one 
house to another—and also, by the by, their 


When giass became fairly tiful,—which, 
we may assume, was in the fifteenth century,— 
the windows were made up of small pieces set 
in leadwork, often in the familiar diamond- 


A feature which is of such frequent occur- 
rence that its absence,—when it is absent from 
stone-built houses,—is a surprise, is the window- 
geat. The walls being mostly thick, there was 

ty of room inside the window-sill to form 

a seat, which is frequently so fashioned that 
each other. At 

—as we mostly do it 

now when we employ it, bench-wise,-—so that 
those who it sit with their backs to the 

i - the Medisval period it must 
be remembered that domestic windows were 

into comparatively narrow lights by 
bars of stone or timber, called mul- 
the latter part of the time they 
tly provided with one or more 
transoms. By this 
the individual light was kept 
such dimensions that a leaded window 
h to fill it, it became possible 
windows, made up of 

they were wanted. 
oriel-window are features 
which added much to 


of the apartment, and 


from floor to ceiling, often being 
In the ions 


|The finest . wall-covering, however, was the 
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- hs early as the thirteenth century, wainscot- 


- 


ing, ¢¢., lining walls with woodwork, began to 


became common. In the fifteenth century the 
curious ornament known as the linen-fold came. 
into use in the panelling, and towards 
the close of the century stamped leather began 
to be employed as a sum wall-lining. 


tapestry which was one of the glories of the 
Middle Ages, and may be said in Domestic work 
to have held a place something akin to that of 
stained glass in the churches and cathedrals. 
As early as the twelfth century tapestry was 
occasionally in use, but it ap to have not 
been till far on in the thirteenth that. it was 
often employed. The town of Arras became so 
celebrated for the production of tapestry that 
the Arras became the familiar name for it.. In 
Shakespeare's Henry Y., at the inconvenient 
moment when. the search for the Gad’s Hill 
robbers had become warm, you may remember 
the Prince says to Falstaff, “Go hide thee 
behind the Arras.” Much good tapestry was 
oduced in London, while Norwich became 
amous for worsted stuffs, while were used as 
a substitute for tapestry as a wall covering. 


Tapestry was first employed to ornament the | j 


upper end of the hall, and gradually intro- 
duced into other parts of the house. It seems 
to have been usually so arranged as to take 
down and hang up from 

that it might be put away when 

(as is stated to have been done) carried from 
the town house to the country one and back. I 
need not dwell on the capacity of this kind of 


material for serving as coloured decorations of ; 


the noblest sort. 

It would be, I think, treason against the 
highest attributions of the study of archzology 
if in this lecture no word should be said on the 
group of buildings of which it takes cognizance 
viewed as works of art. When we endeavour 
to discern the special merits of their architec- 
ture, we, I think, must at once admit that they 
are singularly full of character. No buildings 
of any age or country are more happily suc- 
cessful in conveying to the spectator the 
impression that they are built for the purpose 
they were meant to serve. This is probably the 
first quality of good architecture ; it is the one 
most commonly missed in imperfect modern 
work, and the complete attainment of it is the 
quality above all others which gives to the best 
ancient work its high value. Of such places 
as Ightham, Penshurst, Knole, or Haddon, your 
first impression is that they are dwellings: 
English, feudal, dignified, if you will, but, 
before anything else, domestic. 

The next most prominent quality, especially 
of their exteriors, is turesqueness. The 
accidents of situation, of varying requirements, 
and of subsequent alteration have ——s the 
most charming irregularities, and ¢he most 
telling contrasts; and, so far as the interiors 
remain untouched, the same thing is there 


also true, though unfortunately nearly every | i 


Medieval house that has been kept up has 


Alnwick ; while almost every one that has not 
been kept up has been allowed to fall into 
ruinous decay. Few and far between are the 
Medieval houses of which the hall and rooms 
have esca one or other of these fates ! 
Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean houses 
have been, in this t, much more 
fortunate, and I am inclined to believe that a 


ey place is 
pleasantly told in the article 
number of the “ Quarterly R 
Sag 
ut ‘ e not ied 
the year 1700, and no alterations poy | 
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sations have been introduced since that date 


wre 2 with stone-ruiling 

strongly built, but very urceq™s, and is 

house of vty tomas : e fit 
a nobleman’s seat. [ 

Haddon has no mote. 
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that for our present 
entire as an example of 

The block of b gs is 
slightly broken outline, 
internal, somewhat i 
entrance front faces due 
front is south; and ( 
kitchen at its north end, and its solar 
upper withdra 

forms the middle block, and 

whole building from 
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The hall is entered by a porch which gives access A COMPULSORY EXAMINATION FOR 
6 a passage cut off by an oak screen with two. : : 
arched door-openings. At the higher end of the | ARCHITECTS. 
hall there is a dais or platform raised one step, S1z,—The members of the Royal Institute of 
on which still stands the massive oak table and British Architects are now being asked to vote 
bench. In the middle of one side is a wide fire-| on this momentous question: “* Whether it be 
place,and there are windows with pointed heads | expedient or not to at once close, if they can, 
and fourteenth-century tracery, but there is} the hitherto open profession of architecture.” 
no bay. Unfortunately the original roof has It seems to me an opportune moment for the 
perished. It, of course, was an open one, but whole profession to give this question a full 
as there is a regular chimney it probably had | and impartial consideration. 
no louvre. Over the passage already alluded’ I think such a devotion towards architecture 
w as cut off by the screen is a minstrels’) animates the whole body of the profession, 
gallery. ‘from the hamblest to the highest, that the 
_ At the south end of this room up some steps | body would not hesitate for a moment to sacri- 
i a fine parlour with woodwork of the time of | fice the present good of the architects for the 
Henry VIII. This is the solar, and over it | good of the art, did such an antagonism exist. 
s a drawing-room—part of the Elizabethan | At the same time, I think it is possible that 
additions, some im t considerations may be over- 
The finest Elizabethan feature is, however,| looked when an immediate answer is called for. 
tue noble ball-room with three vast bays, its) As I take it, the question to be solved is this: 
walls: lined with wainscotting, its ceiling a Will a compulsory examination of all, who shall 
beautiful specimen of ornamental plastering, hereafter be allowed to practise the profession, 
and its extensive floor of oak furnished, it is really promote greater excellence in the art? 
wud, by a single tree. 
efforts of the students must be directed to 
— fitting themselves to pass it. Can any exami- 
nation be devised that will yore aid -— 
of genius in becoming better architects’ For 
SARCOPHAGI RECENTLY DISCOVERED | noid it to be of infinitely greater importance 
AT ROME. ‘that the few great men should not be ham- 
Ov |pered in the attainment of the requisite know- 
an TSIDE the Porta S. Lorenzo, the engineer | ledge and skill, than that the bulk of architects 
rae es making some excavations for the should be a little better, and that absolutely 
wetke zon of a new house, discovered, a few ignorant impostors should be excluded. 
je “ince, two interesting Roman sarcophagi,' If the examination be slight it is illusory, 
ee of which we give illustrations, re- and if severe it comes under Mark Pattison’s 
duced from photographs. The first, of description that, by another turn of the 
te i ‘angular form, is covered in the front with examination screw, not only is more useless 
of elgg high relief, representing the story torture inflicted, bat all pendent thought 
Gand The style of art is that of the is crushed out. 
Thé  seoeny Mtoe Christ. | Tf we knew how Oe ees tear oer er 
Sarcophagus, v interesting | great fine art epochs been t we 
oe meatal motive, exhibits, 1 in the centre, | should have some safe ground-work to build on, 
(probably a “2 on oo this is a bust | bat on this sabject we SS ee 
» portrait o e deceased person) rance. Some believe 
S ealallion. fhe remainder of the ae = sculptors, but if so, what was 
ends were ms an undulated fluting. On the quent training? We do not even know 
which on] ines ptured decorative lions’ heads, of ‘the Roman architects were trained, though we 
This saree ans in position. believe that most of them were Greeks 








and ” = 
i wie of the bust, may probably be re-| were trained, though Procopius states that 
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If acompulsory examination becomes law, the | pain 


8, according to the character | know nothing of how the Byzantine architects 


ters and mathematicians” were called in. In 
the dark ages and in the early Middle = 
the architects are called “ stone-catters.” 
learn from Viollet-le-Duc that there were 
schools of architecture in some monasteries, 
and that in the thirteenth century architecture 
fell into the hands of laymen, but the “ Bons” 
who built the Ducal Palace, the Porta della 
Carta, and refronted the Ca d’ Oro at Venice 
were called “stone-cutters.. Lombardo con- 


\tracted for a certain sum to build and carve 


Santa Maria dei Miracoli, according to a model 
he had made. Baldassare I 
mason’s shop to the end of his life. 
Brunelleschi was a goldsmith and sculptor 
Cathedral of 


before he domed the Florence, 
and he learned how to do it by st Roman 
vaulting and models. Most, if not all, 


ths Italian architects of the Early Renaissance 

ree nies = tet +s oeal archi- 
ters or sculptors before 

pain ptors bef : 
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British Architects settled that in future no 
person should become a professional rember 
of its body who could not show by exami- 
nation that he had an acquaintance with 
the main elements of the profession, or could 

e it the works he had erected; but 

ond 
he has passed some sort of apprenticeship to 
the profession. It cannot be denied that this 
examination has given an impetus to the 
students to study the subjects included in it. 
No one knows, however, how it will eventually 
succeed, as it has not been tried long enough, 
and the system, too, has just been changed ; 
nor can any one say that the success achieved 
is wholly due to this examination, and not to 
other concurrent circumstances. 

The professional sense of the word “architect” 
is a person who, besides conveniently, 
building soundly and healthfully, can add a 
certain amount of beauty to the structure. 

The bulk of the public probably take it to 
mean anyone from whose drawings any building 
has been erected or altered. 

Suppose the votes in favour of closing the 
profession preponderate, and that every future 
architect must pass a legal examination to be 
allowed to tise; can it for a moment be 
supposed that the Legislature will insist on a 
fine-art test? The material good of the public 
is certainly all that will be legislated for,— unless, 
indeed, a change has come over its views, and it 
will require an examination to be passed before 
a& man can practise as a painter, sculptor, 
musician, actor, orauthor. Will the Legislature 
break at once with Adam Smith and the 
philosophers of the last century, and insist on 
apprenticeship or any other test but the 
examination in construction and sanitation ? 
Every person of legal age who can pass this 
will be allowed the title of architect, and per- 
mission to practise. Every tradesman, too, who 
has had “ Architect” painted on his shop before 
the passing of the Act, or who has furnished 
drawings for a building erected or altered, will 
be an architect by Act of Parliament. 

As to the effect of the examination, if it be 
slight, as at present, it will not present grave 
obstacles to those whose strength lies in esthetic 
design, provided they have had a good educa- 
tion, but make it severe, and it will exclude a 
vast proportion of wsthetic talent. 

I am told that in Austria, where the con- 
structive examination is severe, it excludes 
many of the artistic architects, so that the cer- 
tificated engineering architect has to keep as 
@ partner an uncertificated architectural de- 


er. 

it was from this point of view that Professors 
Cockerell and Street deprecated a compulsory 
examination, both of whom put this question to 
the Institute, “ Are we so overwhelmed with 
artistic talent that we can afford to exclude 
~ of it?” 

may add that Professor Huxley published 

a paper deprecating the compulsory exaraina- 
tion for doctors. G. AITCHISON. 








ATHENS: ITS MYTHOLOGY AND ART. 


BEFORE proceeding with her examination of 
the Athenian cults, Miss Harrisen devoted the 
eoamaie of dh Peay to a sketch of the 

y t owing in her exposi- 
tion the views of Dr. Dérpfeld. The chief sclate 
to be noted are:—The ancient district of the 
Limnai (Marshes), so long thought of as south 
of the , is now placed just by the 
Dipylon Gate. Here Pausanias (1. 2,5), soon 


was thrown into the shade by the more im- 
portant theatre and temples south-east of the 
Akropolis. This Limnai district was watered 
the newly rediscovered Eridanos (Pui/déer, 

hi). About here lay the Kerameikos, or 
potter's quarter, and the “4 Or 


air onaswan.) Below the 


is the candidate has to show that | Prytan 
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by Pausanias on his progress south towards the 

. Under north slope of the latter 
hill was the Metroon, or shrine of the mother 
of gods, within whose sacred precinct were 
enclosed the Bouleuterion or Council Chamber, 
and the Tholos, or -place of the 
es (Paus. 1., 3,5). Above the Metroon 
under the north-western brow of the Areopagos 
were the statues of the Eponymous heroes of 
the Attic tribes. Opposite these, on the other 
side of a road leading to the Akropolis, were 
the famous statues of the tyrant-slayers, Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton, by Kritias and 
Nesiotes. The Agora proper,—the ancient poli- 
tical agora, not to be confounded with the 
commercial market-place mentioned above,— 
occupied, Miss Harrison maintains, the ground 
between the Areopagos, Pnyx, and Akropolis. 
Here, about the south-west angle of the 
Areopagos, was the celebrated Hnneakrounos 
fountain, of which Dr. Dérpfeld believes he has 
discovered the channels. Next was the sacred 


enclosure of the Eleusinian deities (uilder, |i 


March 1). South of the Agora, near the 
Pelasgikon was the temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemos (of the people). This new explana- 
tion of the phy of Athens makes the 
long-discussed route of the Panathenaic pro- 
cession quite clear. Starting from the Dipylon, 
it passed through the Limnai, then east of the 
Kolonos Agoraios, down the road between the 
Arcopagos and Pnyzx, passed through the Agora, 
skirting the Hiecusinion, and so went =* the 
Akropolis. The district south of the polis, 
stretching to the Ilissos, where the Athenians 
of the fifth century had their dwelling-houses, 
was shown to have been built on at a much 
later date than the whole western region. in 
resuming her exposition of cults with that of 
Dionysos, the lecturer showed his intimate 
connexion with the Eleusinian deities. The 
theatre of Dionysos, the old orchestra, or round 
dancing-place, the cheros, and the mimetic 
character of Greek choros dancing, had all been 
discussed in the autumn of 1888, and Miss 
Harrison seems to abide by the views then 
expressed. In returning to the Akropolis, 
an interesting analysis was given of the old 
and rather dim cult of Zeus Polieus, guardian 
of the city, who guarded it in the days of 
Kekrops, before ever Athene came, and con- 
tested for the lordship of the land with 
Poseidon. Zeus, too, was the original lord of 
the olive-tree, afterwards the special token 
of Athene. Sophokles keeps up this tradition 
for us in the fifth century, when in the chorus 
of the Oedipus at Colonus he says of the olive: 
“Youth shall not mar it, . . . for the sleepless 
eye of the Morian Zeus beholds it.” The lectures 
ended with an examination of the sculptures of 
the Parthenon. It is interesting to note that Miss 
Harrison holds the view which seems, slowly 
but surely, to be gaining ground among 
archxologists, to the effect that in the Eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon the birth of Athene 
was represented realistically, i.c., the goddess 
was springing, fully-armed from the head of 
her father, in the old Athene Polias type, in 
striding motion, with shield and spear. This 
supposed scheme is echoed for us in many vase- 
paintings. It would have the double advantage 
of giving us the actual moment of the birth, 
so important in a temple of the goddess, 
whereas all other schemes have given vague 
and undefined moments, and the small figure 
of the goddess would admirably fill up the 
angle at the apex of the pediment towards 
which drive all the lines of the composition, 
architectural and sculptural. For the Western 
pediment, the lecturer, in accordance with a 
theory of Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British 
Musenm, thinks the exact moment represented 
was that in which the two deities, Athene and 
Poseidon, move aside to show their tokens—the 
great olive-tree and the well of salt-water. 
These tokens would occupy the centre of the 
pediment, and from the top branches of the 
olive-tree would perhaps float down a little 
Nike to crown Athene,—such a figure would well 
correspond to the new-born Athene of the 
Eastern pediment. This new conception, instead 
of the old one of strife, when Poseidon with 
his trident was looked upon as attacking the 
olive-tree, gives great dignity to the composi- 
tion—the gods, after striking the earth with 
their respective , are moving aside in 
corresponding attitude to left and right, to 
geen! great gifts to the land. 
i the tem the great ivory and 

statue of Athene eed. 5 by Phoidina, an 
the embodiment of the best thought of Athens, 





religious and political, and was, moreover, the 
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commnanchan he 24th 
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men out of fifty-six admitted by ard 

Examiners nmin themselves. Of thes, 

twenty-one have been relegated to their studies 

for one year, and six have not passed, 

names of the twenty-six gentlemen who have 
are :— 


Hill, H. L. 
Howard, E. P. 
Hughes, H. H. 
Mettam, W. J. 
Nunn, B. W. 
Russell, 8. Bridgman. 
Scott, J. D. 
Spackman, A. E, 
ebb, W. A. 
Wood, H.8. 
Hart, A. H. Woodington, H. A. 
Harvey, G. Ww ton, P. 8. 
Heron, A. H. Young, E. A. 





tecture, com 3 

ult., and terminated at 7.30 p.m. on the fous 
ing day. No Qualifying Examination was 
this March by the Allied Societies. ) 

THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION,* MARGE 
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remaining fifty-two candidates, . 
been relegated to their studies | 
November, and thirty-four have a 
the latter, twenty-two were examined | 
London, five in Bristol, and seven 
chester. The names and addresses of 
two passed candidates, which have been entet 
on the Register of Probationers, are here 9 
that is to say :-— | 
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Austin, - A. 
Bailey, H. 
Beckett, J. H. 
Bishop, T. H. 
Booth, H. 
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. JT. Weed, FS.A—We announce with 
part regret the death of Mr. John Turtle 
Wood, F.5.A., Hon. Fellow of the — Insti- 
tate of British Architects. Mr. —_ a: 
worth contributes to the RIB A. Jew _ -— 

ril 3 the following appreciative notice :— 
«tn the Annual Report of the Institute, read 
Mav 3, 1875, reference was made to the election 
n 1874 of Mr. J. T. Wood as a Fellow, * whose 
antiquarian researches at Ephesus have won 
for him an European reputation, and whose 
valuable services in rescuing from oblivion the 
dte and remains of the famous Temple of 
Diana, have been deservedly recognised by Her 
Majesty's Government.” To-day it has to be 
announced that Mr. Wood died on the 25th 
alt. at Worthing, of heart disease, in his 70th 
vear. He had been advised in January to re- 
ide for a time at the seaside to escape the 
London fogs, and had hoped to return to town 
this month. Having been away from England 
for so many years, there are few probably who 
knew much of Wood; my acquaintance, how- 
ever, dates from about 1846, in connection with 
his making a plan of part of St. Martin's parish, 
at which time his office was near Somerset 
House. He was born February 13, 1821, in 
London, and studied at Cambridge under a 
tutor. His master’s name is unknown to me, 
but I think he was in the office of Mr. H. E. 
Kendall. In 1850 he was at Venice. In 1853 
he married, and practised in Victoria-square, 
Grosvenor-place, as an architect. In the early 
part of 1858 he accepted the appointment of 
architect to the Smyrna and Aidin Railway, 
and went out there in April to design the 
stations on that line. He commenced the first 
excavations at Ephesus in May, 1863, expl 
the Odeum and the great Theatre. Whilst 
s engaged in April, 1865, the place was 
visited by the Duke of Connaught, and 
Mr. Wood accompanied him to Mitylene, 
Pergamos, and Assos. After spending 
his own money on the work for two years, he 
commenced his search for the Temple in 1867, 
under the auspices of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, who forwarded to him a small sum. 
With a larger grant, and after six years of toil, 
jast ata moment of despair, he fortunately hit 
upon a corner of a thick wall of large stones, 
which proved to be the Peribolus wall built by 
Augustus. A sufficient sum was then granted 
© complete the discovery of the Temple itself, 
which was effected in May, 1869. He then re- 
turned to England, and, in July, 1871, read a 
Paper at the Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts,* when he gave an account of 
the discovery, and stated that the first clue 
which led to the finding of the Temple was an 
a unearthed by him at the great 
“ gop particularising the circuit of the city 
is ee he comet the priests + temple 
: processions, pecifyi 
4 certain Gate. This Gate reg toand shook 
we, 1868, and choosing the most worn of two 
sa he opened it up; then, following a road 
ching towards the open country, he at last 
aon upon this Peribolus wall. Trial holes 
- owed a white marble pavement and remains 
wot columns with their capitals and bases. 
~ afterwards resumed the excavations. 
2€n Came the of buildings connected 
with the Temple from 12 to 20 ft. eep ; mosaic 
Pevements and inscriptions ; the pavement and 
jn remains of the Temple itself: the dis- 
™ 3 of columns im situ, and many fragments. 
site of about eight acres was then pur- 
oe _ Some coins, portions of a large sculp- 
frieze, and of a sculptured drum of the 
pa = of Pliny, were obtained. These 
wo eee nee to April, 1872. Probably 
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in upon a con- worsening. on oo 
siderable of the thirty-six months, and | ***, = as 
that he Ae ytbyatiies below the surface some | Sonal career so well 
20 ft. down to the ancien a Ong. 
contend, not only with miasma ever, but . 
with wn cnngtur Son and privations, it is for- an retirement to the on 
tunate he has discovered as much, and so mach |" O% 

In 1877 Wood | * Picts” mourn yo 

blished his well-known work, ‘ Discoveries at sional brother a genial — 
Seheous, including the Site and Remains of the 
Great Temple,’ in octavo, with numerous illus- 
trations. As was said of it at — Nap se St 

will read this book without a lively interes . 

in its ic descriptions, and a feeling of wage cote 
a St anette for the indomitable per- 188 ee re es 
severance of the author, and for the healthy, mare om ‘a. ‘Tre mainly sega 
manly, unaffected tone which pervades his| rg gees Pm s.r 
narrative.’ Moreover, in ight 3 refers to the senna shag « a ae 7 wrthe RLBA. at 
sae ae tan otro and ettenttin batewed all Stadents. ee ae 
upon them by Mrs. Wood. At the Society of Pree ee Deka i 7 — 
Biblical Archeology, on February 5, 1878, he ; or new useum 
read a Paper ‘On the Antiquities of Ept:csus canes a on ” vis. —Churel 
having relation to Christianity, the Sojoura of oa oe perintendence . Church of 
St. Paul in that City, the Tomb of St. Luke, St : qo — Bigg somleog Essex St. : 
&o. In this year he resigned his membership . Paul, , Essex; Charch 
of the Institute, and thereupon was elected an sie 
Honorary Fellow. In July, 1882, finding that ; 
Government would not aid in further ex- Collier Row, 
cavations, his friends obtained permission to 
hold a meeting at the Mansion Honse to 
n of the work. It 
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mote the resumptio 
vas expressed that 12,000. spent on the pre- meer a 
vious labours was n to the amount ex- ; schools. 
by the Germans at Olympia. A public with Mr. 
subscription was . Another meeting Essex ; 
was held at the Kensing‘on Museum./ & Green ; 
A sum, moderate in amount, was E. 
with it he worked at pheass. fener ok ths ; % 
rguson, ha a | : South 
inotibate the Temple of Diana at Ey chapel; The Grange “st Kedbreck-park and 
with especial reference to Mr. Wood's dis-) \7 54 wale 2 ' oe at Bentley, Essex; 
coveries of its remains,’ he replied to it by one eS oe nee Woking; house at 
on June 9, 1884. Both are in our | Bentley, for Mr. B. W. Matthews; houses at 
sactions. aeenbanel; St houses at 
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THE NEW PALACE OF JUSTICE, ROME. 


1887 the Italian Government opened a 

competition for the erection of a Palace 

of Justice, which was won by Prof. 
William Calderini. The area on which this 
edifice will be built is in the prati di Castello, 
to the east of Castle 8. Angelo, opposite the 
new bridge Umberto I. 

The works, which were commenced last year, 
are being continued rapidly, and besides the 
excavations which have been executed on the 
vast area, in order to lay the foundations, the 
extensive platform of concrete, on which the 
edifice is to be raised, has already been com- 


leted. 

Z The building will contain the following 
departments :—1. A basement floor, inwardly 
communicating with the ground-floor, which is 
accessible on all sides to carriages for prisoners 
and witnesses, and for the business or 
trade traffic of the building. 2. The ground- 
floor, containing the Corti d’ Assize, the Pretura 
Urbana, the Sezione del Tribunale Correzionale, 
and the Officio del Registro 3. The first floor, 
in which will be the Corti di Cassazione and di 
Appello, the principal hall for general meet- 
ings, and the library of the Corti and of the 
Publico Ministero. 4. A special staircase will 
be constructed to communicate with the two 
courts independently from the other entrances. 
5. The second floor will contain the Tribunale 
Civile, the Tribunale di Commercio, the Con- 
siglio dell’ Ordine li Avvocati, and the 
Tribunal of disci or the Procuratori, and 
the Biblioteca delle Autorita Giudiziarie. 6. The 
entresols will be used as Chancery oflices, 
archives, kc. 7. Eight large courtyards will be 
provided for air and light; of these, the four 
central ones will be 50 métres in length and 23 
métres in breadth. 

The whole edifice will be mainly built of 
bricks, but it will be faced with travertine 
marble up to the windows of the ground-floor, 
and the rest of the decorations will be in 
cement. The ceilings of the portico and of the 
principal halls, as well as the architectural and 
ornamental decorations in the Palace, will be 
of brick, covered with fine plaster. The pave- 
ment of the basement will be of asphalt and 
Peperino stone, where carts or wagons will 
have to pass ; the other floors will be paved in 
the so-called Venetian manner. The steps on 
the outside will be of Travertine marble ; those 
in — a, of Tuscan pictra serena, 
while principal staircase will be entirely of 
Carrara marble. 

The architect has evidently aimed at giving 
to the design the stern and severe character 
which is best suited for the architectural treat- 

of Justice, and the scale of 

rope it will assert its 

side of the great neigh- 

he Castle of St. Angelo ; = 

on the whole it may be said to be, in its severe 

dignity of style, a modern building not unworthy 
of its site and surroundings. 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NORTH 
DULWICH. 


Asout four years ago an effort was made to 

ise & congregation for service according 

to the Presbyterian ritual, and there being a 
number of i in and near 


energetic minister, the 
. Re Patterson, a regular service was 
in a temporary building, and funds 

co for a permanent structure. 
An excellent site has been secured on the 
Dulwich College Estate, at the corner of 
Townley-road and East Dulwich-grove. Plans 





HOLY TRINITY SPIRE, COVENTRY. 


THE view of this spire, one of the famous 
three, is from a sketch made by Mr. C. E. 


on his tour as Stadent. 


THE BUILDER. 

















Ground Fleet Fhe. 


Greef ese . 


Guy's Hospital College. 





LODGE, GUARDS’ CORNER, DITCHAM 
PARK. 


THIs has a plinth of red bricks, the 
— part being entirely composed of timber 
and concrete ls, with a roof of Brosely 
tiles. The architect was Mr. Walter F. Cave, 


i the builders were Messrs. J. Simpson & 





GUY’S HOSPITAL COLLEGE. 


Tuts building has been erected from plans 
by Messrs. Woodd & Ainslie upon a 
le gp geese Poe. gem 
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THE BUILDER, APRIL 12, 1800. 


HOLY TRINITY TOWER, COVENTRY.—From « Saetrcn sy Me. C. E. Matitows. 
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i brick has been used throughout for 
external facings, and the roofs are covered with 
green Belgian slates. 





WAYSIDE NOTES IN EAST ANGLIA: 
LAVENHAM STREETS. 


{x previous notes on Lavenham | have 
treated somewhat fully on the circumstances 
and causes of its rise and prosperity, so shall 
content myself with a few brief remarks upon 
the subjects Il have depicted. One can but 
imperfectly realize, unless a visit be paid to the 
town itself, how rapidly it must have sprung 
into importance, the construction and design 
of its buildings exhibiting such a marked 
similarity. Only here and there we see the 
continuous line of jetty-houses broken by the 
insertion of a red or white brick front, 
erected in later times by some ambitious 
owner over the old timber framing, causing 
a somewhat disquieting break in the restful 
freedom of the old outlines. The houses 
remain little altered, whilst the undulating 
nature of the situation (for there are no level 
streets), combined with the quaintness of the 
architecture, constitute at every turn views full 
of picturesque completeness. The ugly sash 
window has supplanted the original casement, 
the ledged door has gone down before the four- 
panel trade mould invention, and the chimneys 
are crippled and mutilated beyond recognition. 
Still the outlines of the post-and-pan walls and 
high-pitched roofs remain, whilst the interiors 
are rich with carved and moulded beams and 
joists, to the beauties of which the present 
humble occupants are strangely insensible, 
ruthlessly covering them over with plaster. 

The sketch in the centre of the sheet shows 
a medizval house almost complete in all its 
details, excepting that the chimney and the 
portion to the left have been taken down. 

here is a large entrance door, with a smaller 
door opening in the centre of it, leading into a 
hall, about 5 ft. wide, ranning the whole length 
of the building, with a small door at the end 
communicating with the garden. From this 
hall two Tudor-headed doors, separated by an 
upright stud, lead into two reception-rooms, 
and the staircase was placed at the garden end 
of the hall, and gave access to two rooms over- 
head, partly in the roof. The kitchen and room 
over, which would be to the left of the building, 
have been taken down, and the building is now 
used as a stable and coach-house. | 

The overhang is only carried out to the street, 
and the bay windows, the lower one of which 
is perfect, finished under the overhanging on 
each floor. On the ground-floor the small lights 
above the transom of the bay were continued 
along the front on each side, after the manner 
of the Old Guildhall. This house is an ex- 
cellent example of timber-framed construction, 
and 1s worthy of a careful study. The studs 
showed inside and out, for at this period 
panelling was unknown. The fireplaces were 
large open ones, with just a cambered and 
mouided oak beam over the opening. Doors 
were simple in construction, being formed of 
moulded upright boarding nailed to ledges, and 
sung on wrought-iron band hinges. The floor 
boards were laid in rebates in the joists, and 
fan the same way as the joists themselves, the 
back of each joist forming part of the floor. 

The value of passages as a means of com- 
muni ation was little appreciated, as we fail to 
ind them in houses of this date, all the rooms 
communicating one with another. Stairs either 
ane straight between walls, or were con- 
“facted round a centre newel. Balusters had 
not come in, and the stairs themselves were 
‘old balks cut through diagonally and resting 
GN Str: ng bearers. 
ae angen introduced at a subsequent 
a oth - es over of the external 
and Jacobean thant ar an aaa 
Ser fan _ imes, the shrinkage of the clay 
ener. ~ . Mh ne. studs giving unwelcome 
reste ~ the weather. The Tudor rose, the 
_ our-de-lis, and the bishop’s mitre, supposed to 
In honour of St. Blaize, patron of the wool 
trade, are frequently t be i 
Lovenhenn b q y to met with on the 
re setade aca = on several the rose has 

Necathen ain ce 0 five, as is most usual. 
nibien at pote gives a good idea of the hilly 
gradient in the een it is the steepest 
Saito white wn,and the stepping of the 
beyond is a fas exhien 4 rpg tothe amie 
greed the subject for an artist's 3 
, clusion, I would advise those who are 


this place ; they will find much to attract their 
attention in rambling through the streets, whilst 
an inspection of the interior of some of the 
more perfect structures will reveal unsuspected 
beauties in the shape of carving and moulding 
which will excite at once their wonder and 
admiration. 

JOHN SHEWELL COERDER. 








SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was 
held at the Montgomery Hall on Tuesday 
evening last. Mr. F. Fowler, the President, 
occupied the chair, and there was a good atten- 
dance of members, including Messrs. C. J. 
Innocent, Vice-President: C. Hadfield, Hon. 
Secretary; J. B. Mitchell-Withers, J. D. 
Webster, W. F. Hemsoll, J. Smith, J. Fawcett, 
W.C. Fenton, H. W. Lockwood, J. T. Wheen, 
J. McInery, &. Mr. W. Farrington was pro- 
posed by Mr. C. Hadfield and seconded by Mr. 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers for the Associateship. 

Mr. Thomas M. Rickman, architect and sur- 
veyor, of London, read an exhaustive paper on 
“The Present state of Questions Relating to 
Quantities.” The object of the paper, 
he remarked, was to enable the Society 
to discuss the position which the quantities 
now take in estimates and contracts. Precise 
definition was desirable to avoid misunder- 
standings as to materials, designs, and mode of 
measurement. ‘The variety of terms in use 
throughout the country, and their derivations, 
and the changes in design and style of archi- 
tecture, and in the present purposes of build- 
ings, have all complicated the subject. The 
custom for architects to prepare quantities for 
their own works, implied that the preparation 
of quantities was part of an architect’s educa- 
tion. The position of the Royal Institute of 
sritish Architects, as regards this practice, had 
somewhat changed of late. The lecturer 
described the different duties required of an 
architect, and enlarged on the value of a 
surveyors services as regarding the more im- 
portant class of work. The appointment of 
the measuring surveyor, once usually made 
by the builder, was now commonly made 
by the architect for his client. The 
appointment of a surveyor, who from his posi- 
tion could insist on justice for both parties, 
which, in some instances, the architect was 
unable to obtain, was of great importance. The 
growing practice of making the quantities part 
of the contract was considered, and the argu 
ments on both sides of the question. e 
present position of the Builders’ Institutions, 
and of those of architects and surveyors with 
reference to the appointment of quantity takers, 
were explained, and the extent of responsibil 
resting with the supplier of quantities . 
dered. The report of the committee ted 
by the Conference of Architects held in 
in 1871 was given in detail. The position of 
architects supplying quantities for their own 
works was gone into by the lecturer, 
who pointed out the special difficulties 
which they must encounter in the settlement 
ef accounts, which had led the committee 
before mentioned to recommend that quantities 
so supplied should form part of the contract. 
The complications arising from a course occa- 
sionally taken of throwing on the builder the 
onus of testing the quantities so furnished, and 
the consequences to the employer from the 
insertion of such a clause, were obvious. In 
conclusion, Mr. Rickman recommended a uni- 
form system of measurement, and the diffusion 
amongst employers and their solicitors of a 


of all these questions upon their own 

An ern os discussion took place, and on 
the motion of Mr. Innocent, seconded by Mr. 
McInery, and supported by Messrs. ©. Had- 
field, J. B. Mitchell-Withers, W. C. Fenton, 
H. W. Lockwood, and the President, a hearty 
vote of thanks was 4 Mr. Rickman 


for his paper. 








“terested in old timber constraction to visit 


actual placed in the : 
was executed by Messrs. Butler & 
Ba from a design by Mr. G. Moore 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS : 


LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE. 


At the sixteenth Ordinary Meeting 
Session, on Tuesday, March 18, Sir John Coode, 
K.C.M.G., in the chair, the Paper 
read was on the “ Erne Drainage,” by 
Mr. James Price, jan., M.Inst.C.E. 
The physical characteristics of 
Erne district, comprising 1,056,160 
first described, and the various schemes 
posed at different times for effecting 
drainage of the district, without lowering 
navigation level, were referred to. 
which had been carried out were designed 
Mr. James Price, sen., M.Inst.C.E., in 1878, 
consisted in cutting a channel through a 
barrier at Belleek, on the River Erne, below the 
Lower Lough Erne; con the discharge 


through this channel by large sand 
; the z ng and 


improving channels above 

between the two lakes. The 

closed, retained the water at its normal summer 
level; whilst the raising of the gates, on the 
first intimation of heavy rain in 
the upper districts, enabled the large water- 
surface, of 27,643 acres on the low 
9,453 acres on the a lake, to be drawn down 
6 inches, so as to provision for a flood in 
anticipation of its arrival, and thus prevent the 
flooding of the adjacent lands. The works were 
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commenced in 1882, at the lower end, and the 
sluices were com in ber, 1883, the 
u works subsequently carried out. 

e channel at was excavated under the 


were mainly improved by dredging . The four 
sluice-gates,* designed by Mr. F. G. M. Stoney, 
M.Inst.C.E., sliding a train of 8-inch 





easily by one man to its full 
forty-five minutes ; or the four _— 
lifted y by a tur in 
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180,0001., of which 30,0001, was for navigation 
and 100,000, Sor Costas. The author was the 
Resident Engineer for whole of the works, 
and the lower works were carried out under his 
su : whilst the works between the 
sehen and ie the upper lake, were executed by 
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section, obviating slips by flattened slopes next 
the land, facilitating d ing, and confini 
the low-water-channel so that the sides coul 
be cleaned; (2) that the channels should be 
given a fall of only 1 ft. or 2 ft. per mile, with 
embankments and back drains where necessary, 
and accumulating any excess of fall at certain 
points where the discharge might be effected 
along paved channels. Embankments were 

y avoided in Ireland ; but it was clearly 
a mistake to lower a large river in order to 
preserve a small area of land from flooding. 
Though not applicable to the Erne, embank- 
ments should be used for the Barrow drainage. 
The extension of arterial drainage in Ireland 
would render large areas of land available, and 
would raise the mean summer temperature, 
whieh at present was only 58 deg. Fahr. 
Amended laws, however, would be required for 
carrying out any large drainage works in the 
future, and the initiation of the schemes could 
no longer be left to the landowners who, under 
their altered conditions of tenure, had lost their 
former interest in the improvement of their 
estates. 





THE BARRY DOCK-WORKS. 


At the eighteenth ordinary meeting of the 
session, on Tuesday, A 1, Sir John Coode, 
K.C.M.G., President, in chair,the paper read 
was “On the Barry Dock-works, including the 
Hydraulic M and the Mode of Tipping 
Coal,” by Mr. John Robinson, M.Inst.C.E. 

Dock was situated on the north shore 
of the Bristol Channel, between Barry Island 
and the mainland of Glamorganshire, seven 
miles in a direct line south-west of Cardiff. 
The site chosen for the dock occupied the 
eastern portion of the channel which formerly 
ran between the island and the mainland. An 
Act of Parliament to authorise the construction 
of the dock, and the railways connected 
therewith, obtained the Royal Assent on 
August 14, 1884. The undertaking comprised 
a tidal basin of 7 acres, a dock of 73 acres, and 
a timber-pond of 24 acres. The entrance to the 
dock was at the eastern end of the island, under 
the shelter of the high land of Nell’s Point. This 
excellent natural shelter was supplemented by 
two outlying converging breakwaters. The tidal 
range was 36 ft. at ordinary spring-tides, in- 

to 40 ft. at extraordinary springs ; and 

19ft. Gin. at ordinary neaps,diminishing to 16 ft. 
at ext neaps. The dock was not fed 
with water from any river. The width of the 
entrance between the masonry walls was 80 ft., 
and ee ee on — . In the entrance 
was p a wrought-iron gates, 
and the dock not exposed to hears game 
ting outwards. The 

and the dock also 


The dock was 3,400 ft. in length, the maxi- 
being 1,100 ft., divided at the 

» As mole into two arms, the full 

at the eastern end for alength 

ft., where vessels of the langest class 
. The bottom of the dock, which 
was 20ft. below mean sea- 
was 1,300 ft. in length and 
, With pitched slopes of 13? to 1 
and of 2to 1 on the south 
northern side of the dock were 
- tips, and on the northern side 
were three low-level fixed tips, and 
towers for two others had been built. 
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hydraulic engine-house was in course of con- 
struction at the north-west end of the dock. 

The entrance from the sea into the basin, and 
the passage between the basin and the dock, 
were each provided with a pair of wrought-iron 

, having a span of #0 ft. and a rise of 
20 ft. There were six siuices in each leaf, 
having a combined area of 100 square ft. 
These were worked from the top by direct-acting 
hydraulic cylinders and pistons. The gates at 
the entrance were opened and closed by hy- 
draulic power, chains being dispensed with. 
The water was admitted to a direct-acting 
hydraulic cylinder, having a piston 2 ft. 5g in. in 
diameter, and aram 1 ft. 9 in. in diameter, with 
a stroke of 25 ft. 9in., attached direct to the 
gate, the cylinder being in three parts of cast 
steel. Trunnions were cast on the cylinders, 
projecting above and below, and pivoted in 
saddle bearings, which also had trunnions on 
their sides, and these pivoted in bearings 
fixed to the walls of the ram-chamber, thus 
permitting the cylinder to oscillate both 
horizontally and vertically. The hydraulic 
rams were of sufficient strength to resist 
shocks of waves, and to hold the gates 
rigidly during movement. The passage 
gates were worked in the same manner as 
those at the entrance; but in this case the ram 
was attached to a radius arm near the top, with 
a slide against the back of the gate, the other 
end of the arm working on a pin in the holding- 
down bracket over the top of the heel-post. As 
the power required was less, the diameter of 
the piston was only 2 ft. 14 in., and that of the 
ram 1 ft. Gin., with a stroke of 16ft.7in. The 
cylinder for the passage-gate machine was of 
iron, cast in one length, and tested to a pressure 
of 2,400lbs. per square inch. The ram was 
also of cast-iron, and the whole machine was 
arranged in a similar manner to that for 
the entrance gates. For the protection of the 
gates stout chain-cables and wrought-iron box 
booms were placed in front of the masonry. 
To prevent the gates rising and floating away, 
a cast-steel holding-down bracket was a 
vided at the top of each heel-post. e€ 
ordinary time occupied in opening the gates 
was one minute and a-half, and the same in 
closing ; but those at the passage occupied less 
than a minute in opening, and the same in 
closing. 

The following modes were adopted at Barry 
for the shipment of coal, where it was shipped 
both from high and from low levels. On the 
high level the trains were backed into curved 
sidings intended for full wagons, where the 
engine left them. These sidings were on 
gradients of 1 in 233. No stop-chocks were 
employed, neither had they been found neces- 

The loaded wagons were sent from 
the collieries with the doors up-hill, to prevent 
their opening on some of the steep in- 
clines in the valleys, and did not there- 
fore require to be turned for tipping 
when shunted into the si , thereby saving 
both time and labour. wagons were 
drawn forward, and run one one on to the 
weigh-bridge, and afterwards wn on to the 
coal-tip by means of another hydraulic capstan. 
The coal-tips consisted of masonry towers, 
30 ft. square, on which were erected wrought- 
iron framings, braced together by angle, tee, 
and barirons. This framing 
the pp gabe pur for the cradle. 
latter was provi with the necessary tip-up 
table, hinged in front, and worked by hydraulic 
power, by means of a cylinder hung on trunnions 
to girders underneath the cradle, which travelled 
with it, and capable of tipping loads up to 19 
tons. The tips were pro with coal-shoots, 
anti- cranes, boxes, &c. The shoot 

— to check the 
a single door 
the same. 


served to support |i 
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the quay for a distance of about 5 
side of the centre of approach, an non 
used in connexion with a fixed tip. The 
was moved by a hydraulic engine geared to hs 
travelling wheels. There was also a movable tip 
in course of construction for the low level, The 
paren was crossed by a rolling bridge, 

y bydraulic power, carrying a si 
railway and forming part of a roadway, 
were eleven movable cranes, capable of 
from 30 cwt. to 4 gece siy and 
cargoes of vessels lying along the quay wall 
saebiet the timber jetties at the east end of 
dock. The cranes were of the 
and constructed on a pedestal of 
plate, with an arch underneath 
to while the cranes were 
dock and sidings were lighted by 
The engineers of the dock works were 
Wolfe y, Mr. T. Forster Brown, and 
M. Brunel. 
engineer. 

he discussion upon the foregoing | 

commenced, but not conclu when 
for adjournment arrived. It will be resumed 
after Sir Frederick Bramwell’s paper, to be read 
on Tuesday next, has been disposed of. 


* 


The author was the 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SANITARY 
‘ INSPECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


AT the monthly meeting of this Association, 
held at Carpenters’ Hall, 

Saturday evening last, Mr. H 

presiding, a paper on “ Social : 
was read by Mr. F. T. Poulson (Chief Inspector, 


Chelsea). In 
animal, the lecturer found his — 
teristic to be voracity. He had an imeath 
and omnivorous appetite, both as ed wh 
he ate and what he drank. chs 
teristic of man as animal was his indifference 
to the quality of what he consumed, and the 


ingenuity he displayed in declan the 

breath of life itself. In many dwellingse 

inlet and outlet ee air was carefully ek 

the occupants being in consequence j 

weakly, and anemic. The method of intr 

doning currents of warmed fresh air, by admit- 

ting them through fiues behind the a 

advocated by Sir Douglas 

mended in this connexion. 

followed such revelations as 

Poor Live;” but immense 

that still prevailed on the su Hat 

and the use of such sanitary apphance 

were now commonly a welll 

Wherever the i 

of sites, or walls, or were ux 

cause of fungoid growths on the walls, sim 
wths in the animal membrane were 

aa in the fearful form of : 


supplied with 

he overflow-pipe of 

connected directly to the 
becoming 
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ae 
man and workwoman the retention of the earn- 
ing and enjoying faculties for a longer period, 
and for the nation and the commercial world 
more profit, thrift, and industry, and therefore 
more peace and contentment both for capitalist 
and labourer. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs, Tid- 
man. Dee, Fairchild, Woonton, West, Young, 
and the Chairman and other members took 
art. Some criticism was offered on minor 
noints, but a general agreement with the views 
of the paper was expressed. Among other sug- 
gestions made in the course of the discussion 
was a recommendation to make the teaching of 
hygiene and physiology compulsory in all 
schools, and the abolition of cisterns, on account 
of their liability to get foul and to pollute the 
water available for drinking purposes. 

A cordial vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. Poulson, who briefly replied, and the pro- 
ceedings closed. 


























We understand that by invitation of the 
Mayor and Corporation of Leamington, the 
ffth annual provincial meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in that town on Saturday, 
May 24. The President and Sir Douglas 
Galton, K.C.B., have promised addresses on 
that occasion. 








ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 


Sir, —You expressed a hope some weeks ago that 
something more would be done with the nave than 
to make an imitation, as nearly as possible, of what 
was done in the thirteenth century. Seeing that 
the choir suffices for the needs of the present 
congregation, would it not be better, when the ugly 
nave is pulled down, not to rebuild at all, but to; 
utilise the spaceas agarden? With the money 
thus saved a good church could be built elsewhere. 
But if a new nave is built, | hope, as you do, that 

ing more wili be the resuit than a mere copy 
of what has been done in the past. When the 
late Chaplain (Mr. Benson) wrote the Guide to St, 


Saviour’s, everyone was quite satisfied with a copy | P 


of the old masters, as the following words from the 
guide will tend to show:—‘‘A very appropriate 
window has been introdaced in the north wall (of the 
north transept), the original of which may be fourd 
in Westminster Abbey ; ” and speaking of the south 
transept: “The principal window , Beate been 
destroyed, a new design, formed on the model of an 
exquisite circular window remaining in the ruins ef 
the adjacent episcopal palace, was introduced.” 
And it was not only in Gothic architecture that this 
want of originality was shown. The front of the 
Reform Club in Pall Mail resembles the Farnese 
Palace in Rome; and the Travellers’ Club is 
supposed to be an improved version of the Padolfini 
Palace, Florence ; and in the Carlten Club, Sidney 
ae copied the east front of St. Mark’s Library, 
‘enice, 


I was hoping that the day forthis kind of thing 
had passed, but it does not appear to have died out 
in church work yet. CHARLES F, Moxon, 








STAINED GLASS. 

Brecon.—The stained-glass window, from the 
studio of Mr. Taylor, of Berners-street, given by 
the South Wales Borderers (24th Regiment) in 
memory of their comrades who fell in the 
Burmah Campaign, has been erected in the 
Priory Church, Brecon, the territorial district 
of the Regiment. The memorial brass beneath 
it records the name of every man (fifty-one in 
all) who fell in action or died of disease during 
the campaign—1886-7-8, 

Whitchurch—On Sunday afternoon last the 
eo window in the south aisle of 

itchurch parish church, in memory of the 


Rev. John Carter, who was vicar of Whitchurch 2 


for over ten years, was dedicated. The window 
* painted in two lights, with tracery, and the 
—— is “The Incredality of St. Thomas.” 
oe central figure is that of the Saviour showing 
imprints of the nails in his hands and feet 
hence and two other disciples. Under the 
on pce. which are surmounted by canopies, 
me following inscriptions :—* Peace be unto 
base of. MY, Lord and my God.” At the 
me of the window is written the following :-— 
erm “3 ee Carter, M.A.. LL.B., 10 
‘war Of this parish, who died 13th of 
April, 1888, aged 51 years.” | The work has been 
“atried out by Messrs. Bell & Sons, of Bristol. 














Aachen. The restoration of the Municipal 
dings eS is to be carried out according to the 
ne a of Professor Frengen, the latter having 

is latest scheme paid 8 regard to the 
Won ane made by the Academy of Public 
, discussing the matter, September, 
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ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND 
ELECTRICITY SUPPLY.—XV. 


SEPARATELY-EXCITED DYNAMO-MACHINE. 


F there were no reaction between the 

armature of a d machine and the 
mas ficld, the current which a separately- 
excited machine would send through any ex- 
ternal resistance, when the armature was re- 
volving at a known , could be calculated 
as easily as for an voltaic battery. 

A set of working drawings of the machine, 
together with a knowledge of the materials 
from which it was constructed, would enable us 
to estimate the flux that would be sent through 
the armature, when the exciting current flowed 
in the field magnet coils (article X.), and the 
flux being known, the electro-motive force set 
up in the armature, if it revolved onee in 
a second, could be immediately calculated 
(article ig 

Let ¢ = E.M.F. set up in armature when 
revolving once in a second; # «number of revo- 
lutions per second; r=resistance of armature 
from brush to brush; R=resistance of external 





circuit; C=current. Then :— 
ne 
Cc I eo ; 
r +R 


Since, however, owing to armature reaction, the 
value of ¢ depends upon that of C, theabove equa- 
tion gives results very far from the truth when C 
approaches its ordinary working value. In the 
very simple case under consideration it would 
not be difficult to find an equation that would 
give, with considerable accuracy, the current 
produced by the machine under varying condi- 


cal methods, however, afford means of dealing 
lwith machines in which the winding is com- 
licated as easily as with the simpler forms ; 
we shall, therefore, at once have recourse to 
curves. 

A curve which shows the connexion between 
the electromotive foree produced in the arma- 
ture of a machine, the speed being constant, 
and the current flowing, is called a “ charac- 
teristic curve.” This curve is to the dynamo- 
machine what the indicator diagram is to the 
steam . The characteristic curve, or 
briefly the characteristic, of a machine can be 
got experimentally by connecting it to a circuit 
consisting of an ammeter and a variable resist- 
ance, while a voltmeter is in connexion with 
its terminals. The readings on the ammeter 
are laid off as abscisse to the curve; the 
current indicated by the ammeter is multi- 
plied into the resistance of the armature, and 
the quantity so obtained added to the 
corresponding voltmeter reading, thus giving 
the actual number of volts set up in the 
armature, and these results are then laid off as 
ordinates. If a sufficient number of points have 
been determined in this way, the characteristic 
curve for pee eee e, Ww ae at the 
speed at whic e experiments were 
out, can be drawn through them. As the method 
of constructing a curve for a similar purpose 
has already been described in article X., no 
further description need be given here. The 
brushes are naturally shifted into the proper 
position before each reading is taken. 

The main reasons why the 
curves of diferent kinds of dynamo-machines 
assume the shapes an easily seen 


y constructing forms 

cally, having regard merely to the components 
of the field due to the and to 
the currents circulating in the coils of the 
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this quantity has always the same value ; 
describe 
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circle and draw the chords &,5,, 8,5, . . . . 
2 ig oe the fields prodaced by the armature 
w ¢,.... flow from it, then 
the resultant fields in 





the currents ¢,, ¢, . 
tional to 8,5,, 8,8, . 


armature is 


sets of values as 


The characteristi 


be the point on the 
being produced. 


running 
ional to NS», NS, . - 
proportio: So, 


showing the relations 
walt. ype pane all conditions, can be 


used for determining many other quantities 
connected with the complete circuit. 
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When, therefore, it is necessary 
the machine will do when a 


is placed in the circuit, from 


that the tangent of 


OX is equal to the gi 
this line cuts the characteristic 


To construct the characteristic curve, fig. 
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Books. 


sand Bridges. Part II. 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN 
Jacosy. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 


HIS work forms one of the text-books 
of the course of instruction given 


in Lehigh University, where one of | {To™ 
is 


the authors, Mr. Merriman 


bridges, 

versity divide the subject into four parts :— 
1. The computation of stresses in various styles 
of trusses. 2. The analysis of these stresses by 
frtire us. 8. ‘The decigh of bridge, incladine 

ore us. 3. ofa udi 

the arrangement of details and ion 
working drawings. 4. The on of 
cantilever, sus , continuous and arched 
forms. The “force polygon” (as the authors 
term it) is shown to be foundation of the 

science of graphic statics, and the triangle 
forces is treated as a 
. For equili to exist, not only 
sum of the components of 
the forces, measured in both a horizontal and a 
vertical direction, amount to zero, but the 
algebraic sum of the moments of these forces 
must also be zero, so that there may be 
mo tendency to motion, either of translation 
or of rotation. To e this the authors show 
the use of what they term an “equilibrium 
pol ” by means of which the exact line of 
° resultant of a number of forces 


acting a body is determined, the magni- 
tude S. the tesuliant being 


vogue eg ically found 
the closing of a force . Eguili- 
wien results when both the “ see polygon” 
and the “ equilibrium gon” close. In all 
instances of non-equili , where the force 


‘ is necessary 
it = equilibrium. “ 


For arly given number of forces it is clearly 
demonstrated i an —, number of 
equilibriam polygons, or curves of equilibrium, 
can be constructed, to the 
tion of “the pole” of the force polygon 
m which B cers rays, or the resolved com- 

ts, of the given resultant forces are drawn. 

aw may be taken either within or without 

the force polygon, as may be found most con- 
venient for the solution of the problem under con- 
sideration. In dealing el forces the 
pole must necessarily lie outside the force poly- 
gon. The resultant of any number of forces is a 
single force which would produce the same 
effect as the forces themselves, and may there- 
fore replace them, whether the direction of 
these forces meet in a single point or not. The 
may be explained as con- 

i frame, which 

e exterior forces in balance ; and, viewed 

is light, the authors show that when the 
equilibrium polygon does not close, the given 
cannot without the aid of additional 

held in equilibrium, but that if the 

ygon closes, equilibrium may be effected 

by moving one or more of the given forces 
paraliel to its direction, so as to bring its line 

f action through the angle of the equilibrium 

polygon, upon which it is necessary for the 
in to pass. The practical appli- 
cation such graphic diagrams is shown in 
carte en arbes Of root trusses and 
bridge girders, and the character of the stress 
in the individual members 
component members of the 
force polygon. The book is well printed, and 
contains excellent diagrams. It is interleaved 
with blank pages for additional notes to be 
made by the student. Problems to be worked 
out are added at the end of each article, and 
answers to these are given in an 
appendix at the end of the volume. 





ies.jat the same time that 
, | antiquated, whilst it does not profess to} tangible, can be tanght 


THE BUILDER. 


sang cage mere ee Oe eee a as ae 
on A ion of Geology to planes o jection, 
and Manufactures.” This is quite true, but/| fact that saked tad 
work is rather | element a 


is 
teachers. 


be more than an outline. As a matter] wards the relation of + 
of fact, no really good work entering ex-|may be more compre 
haustively into the different kinds of stone/the solid with 
both scientific and practical points of| realised in projection. 
view, has yet been published in England; we] worthy the attention The tyne; 
have special treatises, but not — and we|the book is good, and the volume contsh 
heartily endorse the author's belief that the | sufficient my geometry for the work of any 
different kinds of stone have not yet been /| ordinary drawing-office. pina 
studied in a manner commensurate with the ; 

ical and pecuniary im of the sub- ; 
ject. A general account of the localties is then | Forty Lessons in j 
given, in which a few new openings are men-| By CHALES F. MITcHELL. London: 
tioned, whilst the next section deals withthe} & Co. (Limited). | 
renting and leasing of the same. This is by|Twx author of this book is the 
far the most important and original part of the | carpentry and 
work. The author explains the various methods | tute, London ; and the work, which is illustrated 
of leasing quarries, of fixing minimum and} py eighty-nine well-drawn diagrams, has been 
“further” rents, and sums up the main | revised by Mr.G.C. Pope, the teacher of practi 
causes of dispute, which he says “ chiefly arise | carpentry at the same Institute, The contents 
on whether the lessee was or was not making inctade a list of tools necessary for use in 
the most of the land entrusted to him.” It is} workshop, a description of means employe 
mentioned that people are too apt to treat a grinding and sharpening, 
receipts from stone quarries as income in p ing a straight-edge, 
of ad, and that in the case of entailed Saiien takden timber out of “aloe 
estates, a portion of this should be invested for | square or plain joint, grooved and 
the heirs to the estate, who are otherwise| plough-grooving and cross-tongues, &c. 
deprived for ever of this part of its value. Some | descriptions form a useful account of 
of the principal steam-saws, tooling,and mould-| every well-trained carpenter and joiner is. 
ing machines are shortly discussed, after which | conversant with, but which students who 


the author devotes a few pages to the con-| no time in actual workshop practice desire to 
sideration of the comparative wear of stone,| know. i platen 


pointing out the great pecuniary advantages 
attaching to a proper understanding of the 
matter in respect of the maintenance of 
roads. The preservation and seasoning of 
stone, and a brief mention of some of the 
principal artificial stones in the market, appro- 
priately fomm the conclusion. The appendices 
include also a list of granite oe the com- sary 
tive prices of some igneous -metals, a rae 
semyons Bath stone, a table showing valuation | © construct useful workshop tools. The 
of some Yorkshire quarries, and a list of per- | *° gett Be . progpenees iin 
sons who furnished the author with informa- | ©°"™ nai . ng ee 3 neki 
tion during the preparation of the work. We 7 Rex eb oe of caref 
observe that in giving the principal quarries of san yu the Pol . rl n= 
Bath stone the well-known Monk’s-park stone P aad ahee pecs ‘i sore * ential 
is not mentioned. Altogether the author is to i ~ f ail ileal ” het for all ita 4 ee a 
be congratulated on giving a very fair intro- aes : ai “*% The illustrations 4 
ductofy treatise on stone to the students of ee a fally FeEaoee. A  ' oan 
the profession, and the arrangement of the | © x y pare ers Aatiek ea 
work and the suppression of unimportant de- ge’ y Press = tok ge ge — 
tails are manifest indications of the selective |‘ the drawing-oflice, a 
care with which it has been prepared. We — a rg the by The bh 
might point out, however, that the title is not |" <8 aigmenias ral details which requis = 
well chosen, for we do not find much in the lg ta Aree pe br mes. 
book as to the methods of getting stone, and even died bares i os a to 


there are no particular instructions as to walks through a manufacturer's yard and sh 
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Forty Lessons in Engineering Wi y Practice. 
By C. F. Mircne. and A. G. Di 
London : Cassell & Co. (Limited), 

THIs useful little manual, which forms one of 

the Polytechnic Series, has been prepared to 

assist students in the acquisition of such ne 
technical knowledge as shall 


* 


‘* How to use it.” 





Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, including | School Hygiene. By W. J. ABEL. London: 
Graphic Arithmetic. By H. Me Sroonnn, Longmans, Green, & Co, 
Assoc.Mem.Inst.C.E. Third edition. London: | Ty1s little book contains clear, concise * 
Cassell & Co. (Limited). for the ventilating and warming of sebegls, & 

AN elementary treatise, forming one of the | disinfecti of rooms, &e., ape! 

Polytechnic Series, written to meet the require- | periods of infectivity and ot gare 

ments of the Science and Art Department, | necessary for all infectious ses 

South Kensington. Each chapter concludes| There is an excellent chapter on ByS® 

with a mais of examples to be worked out. | and eed gp poor ee 0 Padi us DOES 

Lines, angles, ae ae n, triangl lygons, | the of all school-mas gs ete 

circles, and their combinations ie dealt wieh. many &@ little scholar’s sight might oh wire 

in addition to the construction of various conic | terrible strain to which it is often subjee™ 
sections, and a table of definitions with the | being given work to do and types to mah” 
derivation of the terms employedis introduced. | are too small. gh tae 

The author very properly recommends that a| There are also short rules for a 

student should first learn to draw accurately | first aid in injuries; indeed the coi 

and neatly with his instraments, and he gives | useful information, written 80 cMahy © 
valuable suggestions as to drawing scales on a| child might understand. It is meray ©” 
sheet of paper. He also adds useful hints to| the army of hygienic books, but each one ™ 
work, = or object of o ‘led: 
errors. Graphic arithmetic, or the art of work- | thing ; setae 
ing by geometry various arithmetical processes, | knows little, that little may prove®e 
is dealt with. As a test of the students’|boon to many. We hope that DOORES””. 
reasoning powers in geometrical work the | ventilation may beunt } " 


is as ingenious as it is profitable,| may be a happy time oo ben 8 
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Blackie’'s Modern Cyclopedia, FEdited 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A.,L.L.D. Vol. V. 
tendon, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin: 
Blackie & Son, 

Tue fifth volume brings this encyclopaedia down 

to the latter part of M., and it appears to keep 

ap the good quality shown in the former 
volumes. Among the architectural subjects 
which come into this volume is “ Impost” 
which is shortly and correctly treated and 
‘astrated (time was when such a word, in its 


architectural signification, would never have 4, 


d a place in a general dictionary); “Indian 
aioe ” has a short article with three or 
four rather inadequate illustrations, better than 
nothing however ; “ Ionic order,” &c. The sub- 
ject of “ Iron-clad Vessels” receives very good 
‘Nastration for a popular general dictionary, 
and is accompanied by plans and sections to a 
small scale of two of the latest English iron- 
clads. Under the heading “ Kaulbach” is a 
short but very just review of that painter's 
sition in art, his merits and defects. We 
may add that good small-scale maps are given 
of the principal countries described in the 


dictionary. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


5175. Ventilating Apparatus. T. F. G. 
Wintour. 


According to this invention, in the panes of the 
window two cones of metal, gauze-wire, india-rubber, 
ke., are inserted. These are fixed with a free air- 
space between the cones, and, if required, a mica 
valve to prevent the ingress or egress of air, if 
wished. The ventilation is controlled by means of 
the valve. 

6,838. Stoves. G. A. Jones. 


The stove which is the subject of this patent has 
a chamber, into which the products of combustion 
have to before they can get away through one 
or more flues connected to the lower portion of the 
said chamber for that purpose. In order to absorb 
and utilise the greatest amount of heat from this 
chamber, it is surrounded with a jacket open at 
bottom and top, which induces an upward current 
of pure air, which becomes heated in its passage, 
If adamp air is desired, an open vessel is placed on 
the top of the chamber, and kept supplied with 
water of any desired level by connecting to a 
water-supply of a similar level, so maintained by an 
inverted yw on the principle of a ‘‘ fowl! foun- 
tain.” As water evaporates, the vapour mixes 
with the hot-air current, which is led in any 
direction by means of flues. 


7,289. Improvements in Water-closets. B. R. 
Phillipson. 

The form of water-closet which is the subject of 
this invention, and which may also be used as a 
slop-sink, is provided with two water-sealed traps 
mm succession to each other. These have an air- 
space between them which is provided with a venti- 
lation-pipe carried to the open air. An air-valve 
is hed and so operated that when the water supply 
i Open the air-valve is closed. When water is 
thrown into the basin from a pail or vessel it passes 
through the two seals without unsyphoning either 
of them, because the open ventilation between the 
two seals prevents syphonage, When water is sent 
into the basin from cistern or supply, however, 
the air-valve is closed by a lever, and when a certain 
quantity of water has entered the basin, syphonage 
takes place, and the basin is discharged. 


‘201. Window-sashes. W. Allenby. 

According to this invention, in drop-windows, 
‘ach as railway-carriage, tramear, and other win- 
dows, the sash is held by the action of an india- 
rubber covered roller pressing against it. A little 
fores will, however, raise or lower it, the elasticity 
of the roller then allowing the frame or window to 
move up and down. 


20,957. Improvements in Water-closets. 8. 
Mayo (U.S.A). 
aa form of water-closet which is the subject 
. this mvention, and which is a modification of the 
ont closet, mechanism is described which 
ee the cover of the seat with the valve and 
pe ‘Ng &pparatus by which two washes or heads 
ne water are allowed to enter the basin and 

ectually flash and cleanse it. 


oo APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
4.—4,572, J. Watson, Stoves.—4,579, A. 
a Drain-pipes, &e,—4 593, W. Baker, Fire- 


March 2% —4,603, C. Macke 
° y, Roses of Door and 
other Knobe +4, 008, C. Longley, Wood-block Floor- 
Hes J. Baly, Bevelling Square.—4,678, H. 
7 » ludicators for Doors. 
hee 26.—4,702, J. Mayoh, Steel or Iron Plate 
* Joist for Sapporting Walls, &e.—4,705, 


“ Twesdy and B. Liwrance, Wood Blocks for | 





Gibbs, Cement Kilns, &c. 

— ser for oo ” 
a .-— 4,770, F. Botting, Actuating Outlet 

Valve of Valve Water-closet. —4,783, 

Serew Nail.—4,785, A. Stalker and T. Da 

ph to Water-closets.— 4 807, F. 


—4,150, T. Davie and A. Boutoher, Chimney Ter- 
minal or Cowl. : 


OOMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Oven to Opposition for Two Months. 

6,953, J. Martindale, Cowls.—-8,572, C. Taylor, 
Piane Irons.—8,863, Eedaile & Co., and L. Tavener, 
a agg ot Machine.—8,914, A. Tonks and F. 
Baker, Flush-bolts.—14,137, B. Malcolm and W. 
Pennington, pa Windows in any de- 
sired position.—15 S. Hill and R. Hodges, 
Catch and Bolt for Bouble Doors.—16,372, J. 
fe een area C. Gabriel, a3 3. 

isteros for Flashing Water-closeta, &c.— : 
Seketchazy, Framework for Bridges.—2,625, J. 
Stevens and T. Birch, Weather-bars for Casement- 
sills.-2,879, J. Line, "s Pattern-book. 
— 3,021, J. O’Brien and J. Carew, Stone-cutting. 











RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
MARCH 27.—By H. HAYWARD, 
, pear Dover—52, Highet.,f. .......... 
8 and 0, Tower Hamlete-st.,f. .............4-. 210 
; Dover —66, London-rd., f, r. 
BOD. TR. Di 6 is cine civca edie co vests esececss 40 
1, 16, and 17, Herbert-st.,f. .......064-cencsss 331 
Dover, Hawkesbury-st.—“* Railway Inn,” u.t. 
SF Wi, BS. TO: TEs aioe ki vatecivaneovs cide ae 
67, 574 58, and 60, Bulwark-st., u.t. 5 yrs., g-r. 

MB, BR cbdteedle cd Didesabndseeinvenser cus 122 
Manca 31.—By Samu. B. CLARK & Son. 
Notting ony a Hg bat Te ovua eam —_ 

Marylebone—L g.r. pa, & senna 
vuieren--38, Ceoe? Chariton-st., u.t. 31 yrs., on 

r. DM chethntn cde chsdsedbartseebsss « 

. -st., at. 32 yrea, gr. £28, r. 
BE, BIA unk Co bE 6 hee ea Rh s cane netere 4440 600 

-8q.-——20 and 21, North-st., a.t. 37 yrs., 
gt. BOB, ©. BEBE, Gh. cv cccccscccens eeedewee 1,090 

By Mesars, TROLLOPE. 

South Kensington—4, Pelham-crescent, ut, 23 
wt. BUM, B. HD son onc cc veweceeesccadesseses et) 
4a, Pelham-st , ut. 23 yra., gr. 22,76. £220 .... 270 

By Puriiirs, Lea, & Davies. 
Home-rd.—F.g.r. of £152, with rever- 


aie. We BR GUE. occcckes cade unestteeoe 66 cccees 3,665 
Late —~Sae- of £40, with reversion in 
5. were rit Le Cd0b es sobeeves 
By Mappox & Son. 
St. John’s Wood—18, John-st., u.t. 12 yra., gr. £3 
April L—By F. Ertoart. 

Notting-hill ten of £20, with 

TE GOB ci cc csnctcnrcvccssusvectcnenes sees oe » 


rt AN UE BIR GE aE 1,020 


ia coeen Bean 
Hampstead, Go s Hill-rd.—Two plote of f land 
By DEBENHAM, Tewson & Co. 
oxton-— 198 and Hoxton-st., fi, 7. £34 pa... 1,270 
> weber pL and stabling, u.t. 


af sete" Senge 
a. 


, at. 17 as: Peper vr errs eee 
Pe Hea . and 6and 7, Type-st., at. 
41 » §-F. r. ok eo nebeeneeuevesoeewe 
Mile End Pea, ak 14 yrs, ata gr. of 
BED ii nk cdaiaaicetase: Cee 0s ag sis 


ee ee ee ene eee rr re eee eee ee 


Bea BEES 


ut. 14 yrs., gr. #11, F. is cbse dsticesassia 
APRIL 2~—By Vavowas & Co. 
Robert-st. 


Memgeteal-ot 2; , at i yre., gr. 
' Ta. vr. £66 : * 


ee eee re Sxavr eer + Penner eevee r+e# 


Lambeth—L.g.r. of £56 p.a., at. 17 918. ....---- 
” oy Fae A 
Bethnal Green —30, —- S4, Cypres-st., u.t. 
12 yru., g.r. 26, F. 
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7pm. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17. 
Guild and School of Handicraft.— Mr. W.B. Richmond, 
Royal Archological Institute, —(1) Me R. H. Bask on 
wg A Dante's, Beat tity Bog 
ae * on “* g 
x Mr. F. Haverfield on “Roman inscrip- 
in " 4pm. 
Jor the Encouragement of the Fine Arta.— 
The Second Conversazione at the Galieries of the 
netitate of Painters in Water Colours, 


8 p.m. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 18. 
Architectural Axsociation.—-Members Soirée, 8 
Royal Inatitution.—Sir Frederick Bramwell, ° 
F.R.S., on “ Welding by Electricity.” 9pm. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 19. 
Royal Institution.Captain W. de W. Abney, ¥.3.4., 
on “ Colour and ite Chemical Action.” 3pm — 
meer ty oY maa capa Asmociation. — Vielt Ww 
Tantallon, 
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Strikes in the Building Trade Abroad. 
Telegrams from Toronto state that a general 
strike for higher wages among the men em- 
ployed in the building trade is in progress in 
that city. The stonemasons struck last week, 
and the bricklayers went out on Monday. About 
2,000 men altogether will be affected. The 
men’s demands are endorsed by the Inter- 


joiners are expected to strike in a few days. 
The strike of masons continues in Vienna, and 


brickmasters 
Saturday, one which aroused hopes in many 
quarters that at last a way to a settlement 
was opened. Following a demonstration held 
on Good Friday,a meeting of bargemen and 
mates in the Sittingbourne district was held, at 
which re tatives from Faversham, Rain- 
ham, alehow, Coumes, and other — _ 
nt. A su ion was put ore the 
semen to = eval their lists, one of 
the conditions which the brickmasters have in- 
sisted u from the first. The matter was 
disc at some length, and ultimately the 
following resolution was passed unanimously :-— 
“That we withdraw the list issued by our 
society provided that the whole question be 
submitted by the Brickmasters’ Association to 
the conciliation committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, such question to be 
settled by May 1, and that the laid down 
by the Chamber of Commerce l be paid from 
the time of resuming work, and that every mem- 
ber of the Bargemen’s Union shall be reinstated 
in the position previously held by him.” A copy 
of the resolution was at once forwarded to the 
Kent and Essex Brickmasters’ Association, who 
held a meeting at Cannon- street Hotel on 
Moaday, when it was resolved:—“That the 
Association insists upon the absolute and un- 
reserved withdrawal of the lists issued by the 
bargemen, and upon the bargemen returning to 
work at the old prices.” And it was also re- 
solved :—* That moulding shall cease not later 
than August 31, and that the make of bricks be 
reduced by 20 per cent. ; that is, that one stool 
out of every five now worked be stopped.” In 
consequence of the dead-lock, brickmasters have 
had to refuse large orders for brieks, and they 
are consequently losing custom that may per- 
haps never be recovered. 
—The Hebrew Syna- 
e at Portsea was re-opened on Sunday, the 
23rd ult., by the Delegate Chief Rabbi (the Rev. 
Dr. H. Adler), after restoration. The architect 
for the work was Mr. Harry A. Smith, of 


avoid the 

panic which might otherwise ensue in the 

event of a hurried exit from the ladies’ 

reading-desk has been rebuilt, 

and the whole of the interior reseated. The 

ark, which was opened in the synagogue 175 

years ago, has been carefully restored and pre- 

served. The floor is laid in mosaic, by Mr. 

Ebner, of Old-street, London. The ark is sur- 

mounted by the first two letters in the 

in Hebrew, symbolical of the two 

tables of stone deliv to Moses on Mount 

Sinai, and stands on new circular polished 

marble steps, in lieu of the original wooden 
steps, a brass pulpit rising from same. 

Technical Scales.—Messrs. Cassell & Co- 

issue a series of scales printed on slips of glazed 

with a case to k them in, 

of the “Polytechnic Series 

These give a number of 


gence wae png od ty cape 
proportion of an inch to a 
Fe peng to full size, thus: 
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British Archwological Association.—At 
the meeting of this Association on Wednesday, 
April 2, Mr. J. W. Grover, eae in the chair, 
the arrangements for holding the congress at 
Oxford, to commence on July 7, were detailed. 
Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., to illustrate Mr. 
Cust’s lecture, exhibited a copy of “ Le Bruin’s 
Travels in the East,” which contains curious 
seventeenth century panoramas of Smyrna and 
other places which were referred to. The 
chairman described two gold British coins, the 
obverses being imitations of the statue of Philip 
of Macedon, and the reverse of one of the coins 
a plain convex surface. Mr. Romilly Allen, 
F.S.A. (Scot.), described a remarkable base of 
a stone cross which exists in the churchyard at 
Rastrick, Yorks. It is covered with Late Saxon 
interlaced work and scroll of the same period, 
but very like some decorations of the thirteenth 
century. While there are many remains of the 
shafts of Saxon crosses, the bases do not fre- 
quently occur. The Rev. R. G. Irving, vicar of 
Rastrick, exhibited full-sized rubbings of the 
ornamentation. Mr. R. Peters rendered a de- 
scription of further discoveries on the site of 
Launceston Priory, where, to erect a new gaso- 
meter, the site of the chancel of the Priory 
church was excavated. The plans exhibited 
show this to have been 66 ft. long from east to 
west within the walls, and 19 ft. wide. There 
are transept chapels to the west of the chancel. 
A paper was then read on ‘‘ Gokewell orem" 
Lincolnshire,” prepared by Mr. E. Peacock, 
F.S.A., and read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, 
F.S.A., in the author's absence. The buildin 
stood to the west of the village of Broughton, 
on a site where a farmhouse now exists, but the 
remains which were noted in the seventeenth 
century have been entirely swept away,and the 
site has been a matter of conjecture. The 
Rev. Henry Cust then proceeded to describe his 
journey to Smyrna and Ephesus, where he 
visited the principal remains, and found that 
Mr. Wood’s excavations of the Temple of 
Ephesus were getting covered up, and will 
soon be difficult to trace. A fine series of 
photographs were exhibited, and also of the 
supposed columns from the Temple of Diana, 
now in Sta Sophia, Constantinople. Mr. G. 
Patrick exhibited an Ionic volute which he 
found at Ephesus several years ago. 


The Wenham System of Lighting and 
Ventilating.—Early in the current year the 
Journal of Gaslighting noticed the adoption of 
the Wenham system of regenerative ventilatin 
lighting at the Nottingham Free Library, under 
the direction of Mr. W. R. Chester, the Gas 
Engineer to the Corporation. The Li forms 
one wing of the Natural History Museum, 
which has for some time been i 
repair. The work, however, the Journal reports, 
is now finished ; and arrangements were made 
for the opening ceremony to take place on the 
Sist ult. As the museum will be open in the 
evening, the question of lighting had to be 
considered ; and the experience of the Wenham 
system in the reading-room, where it bad worked 
very satisfactorily, led to its extension to the 
museum. As in the installation in the other 
part of the building, any danger of heat from 
the lamps charring the beams of the ce has 
been avoided by the construction of four 
running the whole length of the room. The 
heat of the lamps will be carried} into the open 
air by tubes which also form ducts for the re- 
moval of vitiated, or partly vitiated, air from 
the room. This new lighting arrangement has 
been entirely carried out by the workmen of 
the Corporation, under Mr. Chester’ 
vision. The Wenham Com 
to mention, have now add 
in gaslighting and ventilation an electrical 
department, with especial reference to electric 
lighting. 


Gift to .—Mr. 
of the ending’ banncle firm, 
for the borough, has just announced to the 
Town Council that he will 
49 acres at the east end of | 
public benefit of the inhabitants. 
pave to fence in the land, plant 

y it out for cricket, tennis, football, 
public gardens. 


Palmer, head 


games, and for 


for his gift. Previous to his last generous offer a 
movement was initiated to erect: a memorial to 
Mr. Palmer’s munificence.— Times. 





A ‘istol Newspaper 
Printers’ Register describes 
of the Western Daily Press at 
nearly completed. Part of the buildine | 
been soongied since 1886. The frente & 
fine red brick, with freestone courea . 
window - frames. The building 7 
the corner of Baldwin - street —the 
central thorovghfare in 
se mages For about a quarter of 
century the Daily Press offices were eituats. 
a oR : ing the chief seniehiaien 
ing, the House, but after several add 
tions had been made to the origioal pulaeaete 
Macliver, the proprietor, decided to build new 
omices which could be Sted uptomest he mod 
requirements of news work, A site: 
purchased from the ae Pp 2 
about 8,000/., and on this the new building has 
been erected. On the ground-floor (there are 
a! gs are the adverti - Office. 
splendid apartment—a publishing fh 
which the trade is sneaiad th cone 
machine-room, engine-room, and paper-store. 
ae machine - soem contains three Viet 
machines, and on these are printed the West 
Daily Press, the Bristol E oo Nowe a 
Bristol Observer. On the first are a suite 
of offices, including artists’ room and store. 
rooms; the second floor accommodates the 
editors, sub-editors, and reporters: and on the 
third floor are the composing-room—which ix 
lighted from two streets and from the reof~and 
the stereotyping-room, which contains, beside 


¥) 
“yi 


® 


gs|the usual appliances for stereotyping, a 
engraving | 


engine and a Shanks mi 
The whole of the building is heated by 
one fire and hot-water pipes. As a pre- 
caution against fire, all gas-pipes are of iron, 
and the brackets are not movable. Op 
each floor there is a hydrant and hose, by 
Merryweather & Sons, London, with @ very 
copious supply of water always under pressure. 
Pneumatic tubes, by Cooke, of York, commani- 
cate between the publishing and advertisement 
offices and the com room and sub-editors’ 
room. All telegrams are delivered by thes 
tubes to the sub-editors without usin 
messenger, and by the same means advertis 
ments are despatched from the advertisement 
office to the desk of the foreman in thea 
posing room. The whole | te are 
wor 0 various departments, whieh are 
nine “d number—namely, editors and sub- 


& | editors, reporters, readers, compositors, st 


typers, machinists, publi and commercial 
staff. No doubt the arrangements are very 
complete, but the Printers’ Register omits w 
give the name of the architect. i 
Industrial Exhibitions.—In addition w 
the workmen’s exhibition to which we have 
referred in one of our “ Notes,” two other 
exhibitions of the kind have been opened 
this week. On Tuesday the De 


The object of me society is to oF marage th 
y to employ their spare time in the parma 
af industrial art. There are six Runde’ 


fashionable watering-place. a 


formerly M.P. | Percy 
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| 











THE BUILDER. 
Pe ge ne er. end additions to Nos. 29 meee dinetnssitneaes 


and 30, Beaumont-street, W. Mr. Thomas Durrans, ' 
Boe i apo nay ge erenaal 





coocoeoeo 








LONDON.—For alterations at ‘‘ The 
of -avenue. aS Cox 








oooooceo°o 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For 
Grotto,” Marine Parade, pg a Maggy or Mr. 
Collier. Mr. J. H. Smith Smyth, surveyor, Totten- 
G.. A. Collier, Milner-street, Isling- 
ton (accepted) 


, 








; se agg gg “ - 
LONDON.—F¥or new fittings, &c. to the “ * Black 4 = oe, or Mr. 

Dragon,” St. Jolin’s Street-road, . oe & ‘ 

Mr. W. Pierpoint. Mr. H. L _— : ng 

Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. :— 


T. Heath, Goswell-road (accepted) .. £515 0 0 





WATLINGTON (OXON oie building new ane, 
LONDON.—For alterations and restorations after fire Walter F. Cave, andhtiont, 8, ape tay ae 
to inbenees Seaten of seamen 3 Sa 
street, B.C. Mr. J. Wil Dunford, architect :— 





go see ey 


eae , 
P ; } = 7 « * 
s ‘ eo 7 ~ 
° ; . ’ % -. " weenie rie oye thewy hss Re nts. din Sapte nN pes Gener s teo 9 . gy ae 
/ oer be ; $ y ’ ~ . 
> —— neeeicmamann eateries Srtesows Gh pele pore elh A Arslan Sane tony Wit namely , a 

Cie Se WY mF ee . « <<. Fd Op a 5 alee Berner Saag ‘s oe a alba kee irtens dase cede ota Pong . wey RI are acer Pe ae eee: x ont 6 nh 

<) patting, Rice, > es tae Pe Se f , oe . . 





NDON —For pulling down and rebuilding as E. 
xo. 2, High roud, Clapton, for Mr. G. Chariton. Mr. T con ae ‘i 
mer George Glanville, Tat te 
vd. Leytonstone ; George Henry Wheeier, A 





eoocoooceo 
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SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the annum yo 
aso Publishing Office, 


LONDON —For ti general repairs at 
sir Robert Pook” | point house, Shrabland oad Dalston, TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
N.E. for el og Watney & Co, “THE BUILDER ” is ou Direct from the Office te residents 


vine gs ng ee. ingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. al) parts of Europe, A and New 


merica, Australia, 
dees annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. 
annum. Remittances mae gepelie to DOUGLAS FOURDRIN 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-ctreet, W.C. 


Ce. 
Robert Eddie F 
LONDON,—For pew office and alterations to saloon W. H. Lascelles & (‘o, 
pe HE Clarence" public-house, Seve « Sisters-road, 
for Mr. James Kirk. Mesers. Wylson & Long. 
itliam-street, Strand :— 


eathanestin 15, King W 


Robert Tyndal - 121, BUNHILL W, 
Siewtaneet, a (accepted) . — . £600 0 0 . RO LONDON, E.C 


LONDON. —For new shop front, &c., at 14, Brewer Telephone No. 270. 


. C. W. Austin.’ Messrs. 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


Wyieon * Long, tecta, 15, King William-street, 
ORPINGTON. — For alterations and addi LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 
archi : 


cae | MCA LOG ANY, 


CONSERVATORIES 
A tt GREENHOUSES, WAINBOOT, WALA 


Walter Brooke, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS| | eee ee mma 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, |57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH noah, ay 



























































ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. PAINTING AND PUTTY 


OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


-MODZTZIS AWD SHOTIONS ON vie | 


LONDON: LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW ie 
$52 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 47 & 49, ST. ENOCH U0" 





